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SKETCHES OF OUR VILLAGE. 
No. 2. 
A ide 1776. 





BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 





Late in the fall of 1847, it was my good fortune 
to spend several delightful hours in the gallery 
of the “ Art Union” in New York. Among the 
many exquisite pictures that graced its walls, 
was one which particularly attracted my attention. 
Not that I either comprehended or was much in- 
fluenced by the learned and technical criticisms 
of the connoisseurs at my elbow, but it was a New 
England scene, “The first news of the battle of 
Lexington,” by Ranney, and for its truth and 
spirit I could well vouch. 

It represented a New England landscape in the 
capricious month of April, with all the shows of 
awakening agricultural life and industry. A vil- 
lage smithy in the foreground, which I could 
have almost identified, under the projecting roof 
of which stood the brawny-armed smith himself, 
with compressed lips and knitted brows, fasten- 
ing a shoe to the reeking horse of a courier, (how 
much more significant the old Saxon word dode,) 
who, still in the saddle, hurriedly told his tale of 
“fate and fear” to the excited listeners that had 
already reached the spot. All along the road 
were seen hurrying stalwart forms, with the im- 
plements of toil still in their hands ; in the fields, 
the plough and oxen were left midway in the fur- 
row, while their master, without bridle or saddle, 
sprang upon the stout farm horse, and with his 
strong hand twisted in his shaggy mane, the gears 
still trailing at his heels,and nose high in the 
air, guided him, at an undreamed-of pace, across 
the fields, and over fences, toward the scene of 
excitement. 

i knew many in my native village that might 
have stood as the originals of those men, aye, and 
not a few horses that might upon occasion have 
taken that very look and gait. But more than 
this, as 1 gazed upon that picture, the shadowy 
forms of the white-haired fathers of our village, 
seemed to take the place of the gaily-dressed 
people at my side, and stand leaning, as was their 
wont, over their stout oaken sticks, as they told 
over again their “tales of the times of old.” One 
of these, which that picture vividly recalled, and 
which would not be an unmeet subject for the art- 
ist’s pencil, I shall attempt to relate. 

One Sabbath morning, during the gloomy sum- 
mer of 1776, when the hopes of the patriots seem- 
ed likely to go down in darkness and blood, and 
even the God-sustained heart of Washington 
grew troubled, and almost sank within him, the 
people of our village came up to the house of God 
with sad countenances and heavy hearts. News 
travelled slowly then, and they were chiefly in- 
debted to such wounded soldiers as passed through 
the village, on their way to their homes, for their 
information of the movements of thearmy. They 
knew that Washington still held New York, and 
the last poor wounded fellow that had reached 
home had told a fearful tale of the state of our 
own diminished army, and the horde of troops un- 
der the Howes, that were gathering around it like 
locusts. 

It was a beautiful mid-summer morning. A 
light thunder shower, during the latter part of 
the preceding night, had laid the dust and given 
coolness to the air. The rain drops still hung 
trembling from leaf and spray, and came dropping 
down in showers, as the footsteps of pedestrians 
or the heavy tramp of horses, bearing in most 
instances the double burden of man and matron, 
with perchance a rosy child or two, startled from 
their quivering perches the silver-throated birds. 

The grain was already harvested, but many 
fields of grass were still standing, brown and 
sunburnt; and it was very evident that many of 
the crops suffered from lack of proper cultivation, 
for many of the most expert wielders of the hoe 
and scythe had already exchanged them for the 
musket and sword. Still, here and there a piece of 
Indian corn stood up thriftily, through the broad 
leaves of which the faint west wind rustled with 
a low murmurous sound, like the dropping of 
summer rain. In*the southwest, just above the 
top of Totoket, appeared the white caps of two 
or three of those singular clouds, known among 
the country people as “ thunderheads.” But the 
people, as they pursued their way along the green 
lanes and over the forest-crowned hills, had other 
thoughts than of the beauty of the landscape. 
Their hearts were with their brothers and 
friends ; their thoughts turned towards Him who 
is both able to build up and cast down, before 
whose altar they were accustomed to cast all their 
cares and troubles. 

As with slow and reverent steps they filed into 
the meeting-house and took their seats in the 
square pews, it was easily seen that the greater 
portion of the male part of the congregation con- 

sisted of men advanced in years, and boys in 
their teens. The morning service passed as 
usual, and, after a short intermission, the people 
again gathered to their places, and the earnest 
prayer was offered, and a sermon, suited to the 
exigencies of the times and the wants of the au- 
dience, was commenced. Suddenly, the congre- 
gation were startled by the heavy tramp of a 
horse, which rapidly approached and halted by 
the meeting-house door. Ina moment the rider 
had thrown himself from the saddle, and stood 
within the door. Handing a note to the aged 
deacon, who was hurrying down the aisle to ask 
the cause of this untoward interruption, with an 


audibly whispered injunction to act with speed, | 


he as hastily mounted, and kept on his way. The 


deacon cast one glance at the superscription of 


the paper, then marched reverently up the pulpit 
stairs, and placed it in the hand of the minister, 
With the same whispered injunction. Deliberately 
the old man finished his sermon and prayer, then 
glancing his eye over the paper, he laid its con- 
tents before the people. It was a pressing requi- 


sition from Washington for more troops. He | 


Was daily expecting an attack from the combined 
forces of the enemy, and each town and village 
Was called upon to furnish what aid it could. 
After a few apt and eloquent remarks on the crit- 
ical situation of the beloved chieftain, the worthy 


man contiaued—“ Let us not be too much cast. 
down, my brethren. Our cause is'that of truth: || 
and justice and righteousness; and, ‘strong in 
these, we shall yet assuredly triumph. This 
business is urgent ; and, I trust, it will not be 
deemed derogatory to our Christian character, 
tor an infringement upon the holy Sabbath, if we 






Then, with hands clasped, and raised towards 


David: 

“Keep not thou silence, O God! hold not thy 
peace, and be not still! 

‘For, lo, mine enemies make a tumult, they 
that hate thee have lifted up the head. 

“They have taken crafty counsel against thy 
people, and consulted against thy hidden ones. 
They have said, Come, let us cut them off from 
being a nation, that the name of Israel may be no 
more in remembrance. 

“ Let them be confounded and troubled forever ; 
yea, let them be put to shame and perish. 

“That men may know that thou, whose name 
alone is Jehovah, art Most High over all the 
earth !” 

There was silence for the space of some mo- 
ments, and then to the strains of old “ Mear,” 
full, clear, and distinct, from all parts of the 
house, rose the words of the following hymn : 


“ Attend, ye armies, to the fight, 
And be our guardian God, 

In vain shall numerous foes unite, 
Agains* thine uplifted rod. 


“Our troops, beneath thy guiding hand, 
Shall gain a great renown 5 
)Tis God that makes the 
_ . And treads the mighty down ”’ 

The deep silence that followed the benediction 
was broken by the low muttering of distant thun- 
der, for the white capped thunder clouds of the 
morning wereclimbing with giant strides up the 
western sky. Contrary to their usual custom, 
the people waited in silence, until their pastor 
had descended from the pulpit, and passed down 
the aisle; then the aged deacons moved forward, 
followed by the congregation in due order. As 
they issued from the wide doorway, the whole 
male portion, as if moved by one impulse, took 
their way to the village common. Thoughtfully 
and silently, to the roll callof the booming thun- 
der, they took their places, shoulder to shoulder, 
and the old minister saw before him the available 
strength of the village—each man capable of bear- 
ing a musket, from the gray-haired veteran to the 
boy of sixteen. Grouped around him, wasa small 
band, to whom age and debility had left no avail- 
ble weapons, save faith and prayer. One other 
group must not be forgotten: the mothers, wives, 
sisters, daughters, of those men upon the common, 
who remained clustered around the meeting-house 
door, watching with breathless interest the move- 
ments of their friends. Love, pride, anxiety, hope, 
and faith, lit up their excited features, but I trow 
there was little cowardice there. 

The old minister’s heart glowed within him at 
the sight of the resolute, determined-looking faces 
before him, as they proceeded to a choice of 
officers. The subordinate offices could readily 
be filled, but who should lead them to face danger 
and death ; who should be their captain ? 

Who s0 worthy to do this as he who had stood 
by them in all times of trial and sorrow? he who 
had already aided them to fight the good fight of 
faith, their spiritual teacher and friend, whose 
moral and physical courage were undoubted—and, 
with one accord, they named the Rev. Samuel 
Eells. 

The old man was much moved by this unexpect- 
ted proof of their esteem and confidence. It was 
the highest honor in their gift, and he fully ap- 
preciated the compliment and the responsibility. 
He had too much of the old Paritan spirit in him 
to decline; his heart was in the cause, and ina 
few apt, but broken words, he signified his willing- 
ness to stand by them in lifeand indeath. Then, 
beckoning the females to advance, he bowed 
his head, and, like a true Cromwellian, called 
down the blessing of Heaven on them and their 
cause 

This was the first company raised in our vil- 
lage; such was the spirit with which our fathers 
responded to the requisition of Washington ;: and, 
in justification of the wisdom of their choice, let 
us add, that 

“ Like a soldier of the Lord, 
With his Bible and his sword,” 


the old pastor led them safely through manifold 
— until they joined the main army in New 
ork. 
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THE FREEMAN'S DREAM: A PARABLE. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


It seemed to him that it was a fairsummer even- 
ing, and he was walking calmly up and down his 
estate, watching the ripening grain and listening 
to the distant voices of his children, as they played 
by his door, and the song of his wife as she rock- 
ed her babe to rest, and the soul of the man grew 
soft within him, and he gave God thanks with a 
full heart. 

But now there came towards him in the twi- 
light a poor black man, worn and wasted, his 
clothes rent and travel-soiled, and his step crouch- 
ing and fearful. He was one that had dwelt in 
darkness, and as one that had been long dead; 
and behind him stood, fearfully, a thin and trem- 
bling woman, with a wailing babe at her bosom, 
and a frightened child clinging to her skirts; and 
the man held out his hand wistfully, and begged 
for food and shelter, if only for one night, for the 
pursuer was behind him, and his soul failed him 
for fear. 

The man was not hard, and his heart misgave 
him when he looked on the failing eye and toil- 
worn face—when he saw the worn and trembling 
hands stretched forth; but then he bethought 
him of human laws, and he feared to befriend 
him, and he hardened his heart, and set his face 
as a flint, and bade him pass on, and trouble him 
not. 

And it was so that after he passed on, he saw 
that the pursuers came up with him, and the 
man and the woman could not escrpe, because 
they were weary and footsore, and there was no 
more strength in them. And the man heard their 
screams, and saw them bound and taken by them 
that would not show mercy. 

And after these things-the man dreamed, and 
it seemed to him that the sky grew dark, and the 
earth rocked to and fro, and the heavens flashed 
with strange light, and a distant rush, as of wings, 
was heard, and suddenly, in mid heavens, appear- 
ed the sign of the Son of Man, with his mighty 
angels. Upward, with countless myriads, dizzied 
and astounded, he seemed to be borne from the 
earth towards the great white throne and Him 
that sat thereon, before whose face the heavens 
and the earth fled away. 

Onward, a resistless impulse impelled him to- 
wards the bar of the mighty Judge, and before 
him, as if written in fire, rose in a moment all 
the thoughts and words and deeds of his past life ; 
and as if he had been the only son of earth to 
be judged, he felt himself standing alone and 
trembling before that all-searching Presence. 
Then an awful voice pierced his soul, saying— 
“ Depart from me ye accursed! for I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in” And, terrified and subdued, 
the man made answer, “ Lord, where?” And im- 
mediately rose before him these r fugitive 
' Slaves, whom he had spurned from is door; and 
the Judge made’ answer—“ Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it not to me.” And with that, terrified and 

affrighted, the man awoke. 

Of late, there have seemed to be many in this 

nation, who seem to think that there is nostandard 
of right and wrong higher than an act of Con- 
gress, or an interpretation of the United States 
‘Constitution. It is humiliating to think that 
‘there should be in the church of Christ men and 
‘ministers who should need to be reminded that 
\the laws of their Master are above human Jaws 
which come in conflict with them; and that 
though heaven and earth pass away, His word 
: not pass away. 
Are not the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, 
‘the naked, the prisoner, and every form of bleed- 
|ing, suffering humanity, as much under the pro- 
‘tection of Christ in the person of the black as 
‘the white—of the bond as the free? Has he not 
‘solemnly told us, and once for all, that ev 
‘|ineedy human being is His brother, and that neg- 
\lect of his wants is neglect of Himself? 

| Shall any doubt if he may help the toil-worn, es- 
lcaping fogitive sick in heart, weary in limb, hun- 
ery and heartsore—let him rather ask, shall he 
dread hour, when a lonely fugitive from life’s 

or in unknown lands, he must beg for shelter 
and help. The only Saviour in 

rho has said, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to th 
who hn oa, posal y 
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Heaven, he took up the sublime invocation of 
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dare refuse him help? To him, too, shall come a 


hour is Him | 
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THE SLAVE MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


Thou art sleeping calmly, dearest, 
Neath the orange tree; 

Now no driver’s scourge thou fearest— 
Death hath set thee free. 

| have seen hié shadow stealing 
Darkly o'er thine eye, 

To thy mother’s heart revealing 
That her boy must die. 





How I loved thee, perished blossom, 
He alone can tell, ; 

Who hath called thee to His bosom, 
Doing “all things well.” 

Thy sweet smile, and look appealing, 
Was my all of bliss; 

Yet, before my Father kneeling, 
I have prayed for this. 


I have borne my wrongs unspoken, 
I can bear them now, ° 

Till “ the golden bow] is broken,” 
Till with thee I bow. 

Nor, beneath Oppression’s malice, 
Shall my spirit sink, 

For the dregs of Slavery’s chalice 
_fhou wilt never drink. 


Never will thy heart be blighted, 
In its op’ning bloom ; 

Labor hopeless, unrequited, 
Endeth with the tomb. 

There no Christian sells his brother— 
There, in anguish wild, 

Never cometh Afric mother, 
Mourning for her child. 


Thou art sleeping calmly, dearest, 
Tears are on thy brow, 
For my toil no more thou cheerest— 
We are parted now. 
Flowers thou hast loved are lying, 
Fading near thy head; 
Would that 1, like them, were dying— 
Would that [ were dead. 
PavLina, 
Chicago, January, 1850. 


—a—————_ 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


LETTERS FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Wasuinerton, July 11, 1850. 


GentLemeEN: I must write, this week, under a 
cloud of sadness, and with indescribable emotions 
of awe, bewilderment, and grief. The death of 
our President, so utterly unlooked-for as it was, 
over what spirit has it not cast shadows of gloom? 
Who does not feel intense sympathy with the be- 
reaved home-circle of the husband and the father— 
who does not feel that greatness and strength 
have gone from us in the departing of the hero and 
the patriot—who does not know a pang of genuine 
sorrow and a shock of apprehension at the sud- 
den going out of that one life on which seemed to 
depend, at this period, so much of the glory and 
destiny of the nation? What a momentuous 
event!—what a mysteriousand fearful manifes- 
tation of the power and providence of God! It 
is in vain that we seek to pierce the thick cloud— 
to see the need and the purpose of this. We 
have but to fall back on a childlike and un- 
questioning faith in His wisdom and goodness 
“who doeth all things well.” 

We were in the Senate Chamber on Tuesday 
morning, when Mr. Webster, in a voice like a 
deep-toned bell, and with the utmost solemnity of 
manner, announced the alarming illness of the 
President, and moved an immediate adjournment. 
I never witnessed a scene of more impressive sad- 
ness. All that day we suffered great anxiety— 
accounts grew worse, and universal became the 
sorrow and alarm. At 10 o’clock we heard that 
he was dying, and between 11 and 12, by the slow 
tolling of the bell, far more mournful than any 
words, we knew that he was gone! 

Yesterday we visited the Capitol to hear the 
official announcement of the death of General 
Taylor, and to witness the inauguration of the 
new President. The ceremony took took place 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives, the 
Senate and Heads of the Departments being pres- 
ent. J will not describe it, as you have already 
seen full accounts. I will only say that 1 was 
deeply impressed by its solemnity, brevity, and 
simplicity. There was no form, no pomp, nor con- 
fusion, nor contending of factions—the most beau- 
tiful practical manifestation of the spirit of our 
Republican system possible to behold. 

Mr. Fillmore bore himself nobly through all. 
He was greatly changed in appearance by the 
events of the last few hours. His fine, manly face, 
usually so bright with the sunshine of a happy 
and generous nature. was now deeply shadowed 
by a sincere grief and a solemn sense of the im- 
measurable responsibilities so suddenly devolving 
upon him. Buthe wasas far from unmanly weak- 
ness as from arrogant confidence. His voice, in 
taking the oath, was clear and firm, and all must 
have felt that hespoke as before God, with a spirit 
strong in a high, pure purpose to fulfil faithfally 
the solemn obligations imposed upon him, and to 
justify the trust of the nation, that, in the selec- 
tion of him for his late honorable position, warn- 
ed by a former error, provided for a mournful con- 
tingency like this. 

As he stood calmly and gravely forth, as the 
highest representative of the power and the glory 
of a Government go vast and stupendous as ours— 
as he took its mighty care upon him, henceforth 
as an iron crown, to weigh upon his brow—from 
many a heart, I am sure, as from mine, came the 
prayerful ejaculation—“ God be with him!” 

I will not, of course, presume to pronounce 
upon the political principles or Executive abili- 
ties of the new President, but if I may be allowed 
a purely womanly observation, I would say that 
in some respects he is peculiarly fitted to his new 
position. He will wear gracefully the honors and 
dignities of that high station. The striking 
beauty of his person, the suavity and simple ele- 
gance of his manner, his conversational tact and 
talent, will all be matters of gratulation for us in 
the future. 

Mr. Fillmore looks the President and the gen- 
tleman—a great desideratumand & happy circum- 
stance, after all. 

The eulogies pronounced upon General Taylor 
were brief, but quite eloquent, and generally giv- 
en with much appearance of feeling. That of Mr. 
Winthrop was spoken with his usual oratorical 
elegance. Col. Baker, of Illinois, dwelt chiefly, 
and much in character with himself, on the mili- 
tary career and glorious achievements of the he- 
roic dead, and spoke with all the enthusiasm of 
tts soldier and the friend. The opening of the 
speech of Mr. Hilliard, and the remarks of Mr. 
Bayly, were fine. But you will see all these, as 
well as the proceedings of the Senate, where eu- 
logies were pronounced by Mr. Cass, Mr. Ber- 
rien, Mr. Downs, Mr. King, and, to the surprise 
of some, by Mr. Webster. Mr. Clay positive- 
ly declined speaking; either from the state of his 
health, or from motives of delicacy, in considera- 
tion of his rather antagonistic position toward the 
late President and his Cabinet. ‘ 

The family of General Taylor are said to be 
overwhelmed by their great sorrow. Mrs. Tay- 
lor, who has been for some years in feeble health, is 
almost borne down to the grave, with the husband 
‘of her youth and the companion of her age. She 
says that ever since his nomination she has been 
haunted by a terrible presentiment of this mis- 
fortune. ; 





Sarurvay, July 13. 

Have just returned from witnessing the passing 
of the funeral procession of President Taylor 
‘down the Avenue, from the White House to the 
Capitol. It was truly a most grand and melan- 
choly pageant.. The hearse, drawn by eight white 
horses, was exceedingly beautiful, with a gloomy 
‘magnificence of form and decoration—the triumph- 
al car of death. One of the most touching sights 
was the famous white war-horse of the dead 
hero, led next the h isoned as of old, 
treading along lightly to the familiar musiv, arch- 
ing his proud neck with the native vanity peculiar 
to his race, and all unconscious that he now fol- 
lowed to the still grave-rest the kind master he 
had once borne 80 bravely through the loud rush 
of battle. — 

At last the long, sad, and splendid array 
; that all was 

eed over. It is now night; the muffied drum 
is no longer beating—the bells have ceased tolling, 
and the hot mouth of the cannon is silent. The 
shadows oF Se EeNe eucedatins the dead hero, 
ee Liaphrt bee ler darkness is gathered around 
‘the lives of those om hegrieved to 
“the frends Whe love hig? 





| ler’s style of speaking is natural and impressive, 


Mr. | ator, who evidently did 
| care to have the solemn hush of 


— See — hn 


old man, he has a thick shock of perfectly white 
hair, commonly concealing his brow, beneath 
which gleam out, more mockingly than fiercely, a 
pair of lively, sparkling, restless eyes. Mr. But- 


without being remarkably graceful or trilliant. 
He is astrong champion of the South, but hap- 
pily lacks the hot-headed violence of some of his 
compeers. 

Mr. Truman Smith isa heavy man in more 
than one sense of the term. His enuncistion and 
emphasis are decidedly wnizue, and his style of 
gesticulation inimitable and indescribable. 

The new President of the Senate, Mr. King of 
Alabama, is agentleman of the old school—grave, 
precise, and perpendicular. He is unapproach- 
ably great on all points of order—absvlutely 
without a rival in his knowledge of Senatorial 
etiquette, form, and dignity, and is remarkable 
for a certain prim and spinster-like propriety of 
manner, dress, and style of speaking, most un- 
bending and undeviating. / 

By the way, I perceive, by ig th newspaper 
p»ragraphs, that my Washington letters are fail- 
ing to please entirely some few of my small par- 
ish of readers, both North and South. As atrue 
Northern woman, I hesitate not to avow thet my 
sympathies are with those men who truly repre- 
sent and boldly advocate Northern principles— 
but, at the same time, it is my sincere desire todo 
justice, as far as I may, to the talent and worth of 
their opponents. In writing for a neutral paper, 
{ can fairly and properly do no less—! wish to do 
no more. Then, I suppose, I may as well frankly 
acknowledge that I am influenced te a certain 
degree by the observation of fine social qualities 
and personal agreeableness, and evea that I am 
woman enough to feel courtesies and kindnesses, 
shown to myself, I would not accept, could I not 
acknowledgethem. My prejudices can often thus 
be overcome, or modified—my principles, thank 
Heaven, stand on a firmer basis. 

On the other hand, I have incurred the disap- 
probation of my Southern readers by simply doing 
justice to sonie of the most prominent exponents 
of the priciples and policy of the North. Ah, 
my friends, could you know how often I have 
refrained from speaking their praise, out of con- 
sideration for your delicate sensibilities! if you 
knew how much is left unsaid, you would pardon 
what is said. Now, let us reason together. Is 
there not far too little of fairness and generosity 
shown by both Northern and Southern journal- 
ists and letter-writers in their doing up of the 
statesmen and legislators at the Capitol? I met 
lately with a letter in some Southern journal, the 
writer of which, in describing the Senate, dwelt 
with rapturous admiration on such men as Soulé, 
Butler, Foote, and Davis, ringing for them all 
the changes of enthusiastic eulogy, but merely 
slurred over some of the ablest and most eminent 
Senators of the North, in a criticism as poor and 
false in spirit as it was flippant and bitter in tone. 
I would avoid all these things, and yet be truth- 

ful—that is, always speak the truth, if not thewhole 
truth. My impressions of men and things here 
may not be invariably correct, but they are hon- 
estly and most good-humoredly given. The 
difficulty which one so situated finds in pleasing 
everybody, often reminds me of the fable of the 
unfortunate old man, who, whether he rode or 
carried his jackass, was sure to incur the disap- 
proval of his fellow-travellers. On the whole, I 
have concluded that the wisest and most comfort- 
able way is to please yourself by doing justas you 
please. Adieu. Grace GREENWOOD, 





Wasuineton, July 20, 1850. 


GentLemeN: The proceedings in the Senate 
for the week past have been very interesting, 
though no final result has been reached in respect 
to the most important measure under considem- 
tion—the Compromise bill. 

On Monday, we had a great though not a very 
lengthy speech from Mr. Benton. Itwas a clear, 
condensed, a pointed and powerful argument, as 
you will perceive, though not so vividly, in the 
reading. Inthe manner of Mr. Benton there is 
often a fierce and terribie force. His sarcasm is 
keen and scathing, and his tones, looks, and ges- 
tures, barb and drive home his. sharp and stinging 
words. He is a proud, stern; lerdly; uncom- 
promising speaker—always manifesting a hearty 
and honest contempt for wordy patriotism and 
political blarney—all the honeying and humbug- 
ging of constituents, the cant and rant of Bun- 
combe oratory. 

He is no juggler, nor tumbler—no player with 
balls and feathers—he favors you with no tight- 
rope dancing, and throws you no summersets, but 
strides into the ring as a fierce and hardy gladia- 
tor, or a stout boxer, not to play, but to fight. He 
is always in earnest, always confident, and follows 
up an opponent with the sure, unflagging, re- 
morseless eagerness of a blood-hound on the 
scent. 

It is surprising how mildly the speeches of Mr. 
Benton read, compared with their spoken effect. 
His manner is at times strikingly dramatic in its 
bitter, unmitigated severity—and some of his 
tones aré enough to chill one’s blood, he is so 
cold and deliberate even in his passion. He does 
not board the enemy’s ship with spike and brand, 
nor fire it with grenades—but crashes down upon 
it like some ponderous and pitiless iceberg. In 
that portion of his late speech in which he made 
his exulting and merciless exposé of what he pro- 
nounced the dishonest Compromise plot—grasp- 
ing the bill, and holding it up as “a criminal,” 
it was curious to mark the effect of his words 
and manner on the three great leaders opposed to 


im. 

A fire kindled in the wan cheek, and shot from 
the keen eye of Clay. Webster’s sternest glances 
gleamed out from beneath the black ledge of his 
lowering brow—while the weighty countenance 
of Cass wore a shocked and mildly indignant ex- 
pression, “ for self and partners,” seeming to say, 
as the worthy Falstaff would have said, “ How 
the world is given to lying! There is but three 
honest politicians in America, and one of them is 
fat and grows old.” 

Colonel Benton seems full of calm, determined 
energy and endurance. There isabout him no sign 
of yielding or decay. The cold, steady look of 
his eye, and his thin, compressed lips show an al- 
most superhuman strength of will—patient, even 
more than vehement, unwearying, unconquer- 
able—ever renewing itself, and putting out some 
fresh manifestation of its vitality and its vigor. 
In personal intercourse, Mr. Benton ig said to be, 
at times, exceedingly proud, distant, and haughty. 
One reason for this may be that he is not always 
rightly approached. A proud man respects pride 
in another, and his occasional affability certainly 
has the more meaning and effect, that it is neither 
common nor assumed. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Webster spoke in favor 
of the Compromise bill. I then admired him 
greatly, but was by no means carried away by 
enthusiasm. The granite-like grandeur of his 
head, the solemnity of his tones and manner, the 
severe beauty of his language, the symmetry of 
his style, are certainly impressive, but not over- 
mastering or electrifying. Outward warmth and 
central force, intensity of feeling and earnest- 
ness of purpose, are too obviously wanting. True, 
he seems serious in most that he says, but rather 
doggedly than deeply so. Even his wit is a sort 
of heavy and elephantine playfulness—his humor- 
ous sallies light up his own dark face but for an 
instant, and seldom call forth a genial and irre- 
sistible response: People laugh when Webster 
leads the way, from patriotic and party consider- 
ations, 

In the course of his speech, the distinguished 
statesman commented with almost annihilating 
contempt on the Wilmot Proviso—stood there 
crying down the political “thunder,” once claim- 
ed as his peculiar property—like an old lion 
growling at the echo of his own roar. But the 
galleries applauded, and his admirers will proba- 
bly receive this speech as they receive all the 
words of the great leader, as mauna from the 
seventh political heaven. By-the-by, his enemies 
might say that his principles resemble the celes- 
tial food of the Israelites in another are 
new every morning ; and in yet another—will not 
do to keep. 

Mr. Webster closed with a generous tribute to 
Massach: wherein Concord and L 
and Bunker Hill were alluded to with profound 
respect, the Monument highly complimented, and 
Plymouth Rock affectionately remembered. [t 
was very fine and very eloquent, doubtless, but 
again those malicious enemies come in, to spoil 
one’s relish for the grand sud beautiful, by coolly 
and irreverently pronouncing it a piece of exalted 
and sublimated Buncombe. : 

Mr. Hale followed Mr. Webster with & few re- 
marks, in reply to a portion of his speech, and 
made, as usual, a fine point and an admirable hit, 
somewhat to the annoyance of the venerable Sen- 
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Whenever he rises with the promise" of some- 
thing bright and fresh dawning in his face, every 
eye lights up with comical expectation—all are 
on the lookout for fun and satire, and none seem 
to enjoy it more than some of the victims, who 
can but admit that the operation, though severe, 
was performed with “neatness and despatch.” 

Mr. Hunter of Virginia spoke on Thursday. 
A very interesting speaker, and, at times, elo- 
quent. He takes, on this question, the extreme 
Southern ground. His speech was followed by 
a lively debate between Mr. Foote, who was, a8 | 
usual, worked up to the boiling point—Mr. Da- 
vis of Mississippi, who spoke in a tone which was 
a singular mingling of the military and the min- 
isterial—and Mr. Butler of South Carolina, who 
was even more than commonly animated, shaking 
his snowy head, his quick, fiery eyes gleaming 
out from behind his wild, overhanging locks, like 
those of an angered buffalo. 

Friday morning was mostly taken up by brief 
speeches from Mr. King, Judge Berrien, and Mr. 
Clay. The first strikes one as a practical, me- 
thodical, commonsensical sort of a man, one 
whose spina! uprightness may be but the outward 
type of an unbending and honest character. Mr. 
Berrien has evidently an opinion of his own, but 
he draws it rather mild. Mr. Clay spoke with 
earnest eloquence, and was listened to with eager 
interest. I never was so struck by the clearness, 
compass, melody and meaning of his wonderful 
voice. On Monday next he is to make his last 
great speech on the Compromise bill. To-day, 
the Senate are in Executive session, with closed 
doors. 

In looking down upon the Senate, one is imme- 
diately struck by the prevailing baldness, not of 
style, but of head. It puzzles me to account for 
this. With Mississippi’s excitable Senator it 
may be the effect of the vigorous working of his 
hot and restless brain; but on the opposite side 
of the Chamber sits a Senator who takes the 
world more easily, says little, and that quietly, 
but over the glassy and shining expanse of whose 
cranium adventurous flies vainly attempt to cross 
on foot. And many more there are of whom it 
might be said, that were the growth of hair the 
measure of intellectual and political abilities, as 
according to the Samsonian theory it is of physi- 
cal power, they would hardly be found to muster 
great strength at the polls. 

Visiters are also apt to notice some peculiarities 
of Senatorial pronunciation, which are rather 
odd. For instance, Mr. Clay, and indeed many 
of the Southern members, say “ whar” and “ thar.” 
Mr. Webster says “ indi-vid-oo-al” and “ natur,” 
and one of the Texas Senators says “dust” for 
burst. All I can say is, I hope such pronuncia- 
tions may continue to be exclusively and purely 
parliamentary. Another thing we notice is the 
extreme humility of all that honorable body. 
Each modestly styles himself the “humblest mem- 
ber,” and there seems quite an amiable strife for 
the occupancy of the lowest seat in the synagogue. 
But again it is said by the irreverent, that the 
distinguished gentlemen, like the Uriah Hepp of 
Dickens, carry humility in their ta7k, to a suspi- 
cious and fanatical extreme—in other words, 
rather run that commendable and pious virtue 
into the ground. 

And now I have a spicy little bit of scandal for 
your ear alone. Mind, [ don’t endorse it—so it 
must go no farther. Some of the honorable Sena- 
tors, while making speeches of unusual length, 
are observed to drink frequently, quite fre- 
quently, I should say. Well, there are those 
who declare that the draught provided for the 
speakers, which looks so limpid and innocent to 
the unsophisticated and uninitiated, is not, alas! of 
that primitive fluid which was Adam’s early drink 
and Eve’s first looking-glass—they say that the 
flights of such orators should be poetic, even By- 
ronic, inasmuch as they drink from what was too 
often the fount of Byron’s inspiration—that, in 
short, the mater is only swallowed by the audi- 
ence, the speaker swallowing an equally colorless 
fluid, which is—I really don’t believe the story 
myself—which is—your ear a little closer—which 
is—gin! Shocking, is it not? But, as I said, I 
cannot credit it altogether, for a while since, 
when an honorable Senator, who had been ac- 
cused of thus infusing spirit into his oratory, was 
on the second or third day of his speech, I ob- 
served him narrowly, and saw brought to him a 
reviving beverage which was somewhat colored— 
say about the hue of Monongahela or champagne. 
It certainly was not vin, so the slander falls to 
the ground. 

I have been in the House but little during the 
past week, Mr. Root of Ohio spoke yesterday 
very finely and effectively. Mr. Root is a person 
of much character, manly, strong, and natural, 
with wit and drollery enough to make him a great 
favorite with all frequenters of the House. 

They promise us that, early next week, the 
Omnibus bill shall be disposed of. However the 
actors may feel, we lookers-on are about in the 
state of the affectionate husband whose wife lin- 
gered long in a decline, and who having often 
been called from his work on false alarms of her 
approaching dissolution, finally expressed the 
meek wish that “Betsey might get well, or— 
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The President laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from Mr. Corwin, resigning his place 
in the Senate on account of his appointment as 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill reported by the Committee of Thirteen, the 
question pending being on the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Foote, and now modified as follows: 

“ Amend the third section by inserting therein, 
in the sixteenth line, after the word ‘therefor,’ 
as follows: And that the said State of California 
shall never hereafter claim as within her bounda- 
ries, nor attempt to exercise jurisdiction over any 
portion of the territory at present claimed by 
her, except that which is embraced within the 
following boundaries, to wit: commencing in the 
Pacific ocean, three English miles from the shore, 
at the forty-second degree of north latitude; 
thence with the southern boundary line of the 
Territory of Oregon, to the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada; thence along the crest of that mountain 
to the point where it intersects the parallel of 
latitude of thirty-five degrees thirty minutes ; 
thence with said parallel of latitude to a point in 
the Pacific ocean three English milés from the 
shore; and thence to the beginning, including all 
islands, bays, and harbors, adjacent to or included 
within the limits hereby assigned to said State. 
And a new Territory is hereby established, to be 
called Colorado, to consist of the residue of the 
territory embraced within the limits of the said 
State of California, as specified in the Constitu- 
tion heretofore adopted by the people of Califor- 
nia; for the government of which Territory, so 
established, all the provisions of this act relating 
to the Territory of Utah, except the name and 
boundaries therein specified, are hereby declar- 
ed to be in force in said Territory of Colorado.” 


Mr. Turney offered the following amendment 
to the amendment of Mr. Foote: 

“After the words ‘hereby assigned to said 
State, insert: And that the people within said 
limits are hereby authorized, under the proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States, to 
assemble in Convention and form a Constitu- 
tion and State Government, to be submitted 
to the next session of Congress, for acceptance 
and admission inte the Union as a sovereign 
State.” 

Mr. Davis made an explanation in relation to 
a charge made yesterday by Mr. Clay, that in 
the course of his remarks, some days since, he 
had used the term, “slave-breeding.” Mr. Davis 
had denied using any such word—Mr. Clay 
sternly repeated the charge. To-day, Mr. Davis 
said ‘that he had referred to the only copy of the 
notes which he held in his hand when he spoke, 
and the word was not foundthere. [And wemay 
add, that a reporter who sat by us, remarked that 
he had taken notes of the speech, and he was con- 
fident no such language was used } ; ‘ 

Mr. Clay persisted in saying that his convic- 
tion was that Mr. Davis used the word. 

The question was taken on Mr. Turney’s 
amendment, by yeas and nays, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison Barnw ell, Berrien, 
Butler, Chase, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Houston, Hunter, Hing: Mason, Mo: 
Berg Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Turney, an 

ulee—19. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, 
Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dic! 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Pat 


Foote, Greene, Hale, Jones, Meee, 
Norris, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Smith, ince, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, Wales; Walker, 
and Whiteomb—33.: 





“ And that all laws and usages existing in said 


United States, which deny or obstruct the right 
of any citizens of the United States to remove to 


property legally held in any of the States of this 
Union, be and are hereby declared to be re- 
pealed.” *° 

This gave rise to the usual discussion respect- 
ing the relations of the Constitution to the laws 
of a conquered territory—one class of Southern 
members contending that, as the laws of Mexico 
in the Territories were abrogated already by the 
Constitution, no Congressional enactment was 
necessary ; the other, contending that, although 
such was the effect of the Constitution, still it 
was disputed by a large and respectable body of 
Senators, and therefore, to prevent all doubt, 
Congress ought to make a declaration. 

The long and tedious discussion was at last 
brought to an end. 

Mr. Hale. Mr. President, I confess that, for 
one, I have looked on these Southern quarrels 
with very different feelings from some gentlemen 
who say they hive looked on with regret. I have 
been gratified at them. It tends to show where 
the real place of disease is. I have felt relieved, 
personally, myself, in being out of the way in this 
fight. Andl can 
sion, that I have looked on this contest with very 
great indifference—to say nothing of satisfaction. 
But I do not rise now to make a speech, but to 
express the hope that if there has been enough of 
this exhibition of Southern gallantly, and if South- 
ern chivalry is satisfied with these issues and 
tournaments-—— 

Mr. Foote and Mr. Atchison rose simuita- 
neously, and called the honorable Senator to 
order. 

Mr. Foote. The Senator has no right to speak 
of the “Southern chivalry.” [Laughter.] 

The Presiding Officer. For what remarks is 
the Senator called to order ? 

Mr. Atchison. I called the Senator to order 
because he is discussing nothing before the Sen- 
ate. And, besides, he has no right to interfere 
in quarrels between Southern gentlemen. [Great 
laughter. } 

Mr. Foote. I move that we proceed to the cun- 
sideration of Executive business. 

Mr. Hale. I want the point of order decided. 

The Presiding Officer. The Chair supposes 
that this is a mere jocular point. 

Mr. Atchison. Notatall. I called the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire to order for discussing 
a subject not before the Senate. 

The Presiding Officer. It is not in order for 
the Senator from New Hampshire to engage in 
thediscussion of a matter not connected with the 
subject under consideration. Certainly, he is at 
liberty, if his chivalry prompt him, to interfere 
with gentlemen, if they are from the South. But 
the Senator is out of orderin discussing a matter 
not pertaining to the subject-matter under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Hale. I did not understand the point of 
order. I thought the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Atchison] made it a point of order that I should 
not say anything of the Southern chivalry, on the 
ground that it was not respectful to speak of the 
dead. [Laughter.] But that was not the point. 
The point, it seems, was another one. I will 
waive that question. 

But I desire, in a spirit of sober earnestness, 
to ask that we may have a vote on these ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Foote, (in his seat.) We will agree to 
at. 

Mr. Hale. Then I will sit down. 

The question being taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Davis of Mississippi, to the amendment of 
Mr. Foote, resulted as follows : 

Yras—Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Butler, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Downs, Houston, Hunter, King, Man- 
gum, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Soulé, Turney, Underwood, Yulee—22. 

Nays — Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Benton, 
Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Clay, 
Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dick- 
inson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, 
Felch, Foote, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, Mil- 
ler, Norris, Pearce, Se Shields, Smith, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Upham, Wales, Walker, 
Whitcomb—33. 


[lt will be observed that ten Southern Sena- 
tors voted nay on the amendment of Mr. Turney, 
and seven in the negative on the last amendment. 
Mr. Foote of course voted nay, because he deemed 
the amendment unnecessary, and calculated to em- 
barrass the bill.] 


The bill was then postponed till to-morrow by 
a vote of 36 to 16. 

Amendments to the bill were then presented by 
Messrs. Bradbury, Rusk, and Foote, which were 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Bradbury’s amendment is as follows: 

“Strike out all after the enacting clause in 
section 39 to line 49, and insert in lieu thereof as 
follows: 

“ That the President of the United States be 
and he hereby is authorized, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to appoint two 
Commissioners, who shall have power to agree 
with such Commissioners as may be appointed un- 
der the legislative authority of the State of Tex- 
as, upon a line of boundary between the territory 
of the United States and the said State of Texas, 
commencing at the point where the Red river is 
intersected by the hundredth degree of west lon- 
gitude, being the southwest angle of the Indian 
Territory, and running to a point on the Rio 
Grande, to be agreed upon by the said Commis- 
sioners ; and also to agree upon the terms, con- 
ditions, and considerations, upon which such line 
shall be established; and the proceedings and 
agreements of the said Commissioners shall be, as 
soon as possible, transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to be by him submitted to 
Congress, with such recommendations as the cir- 
cumstances, in his opinion, may require, for the 
approval and action of Congress thereupon; and 
the said agreement, when approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the Legislature 
of the State of Texas, shall be obligatory upon 
the parties.” . 

Mr. Rusk proposes to amend Mr. Bradbury’s 
amendment by striking out all after the first word 
“That,” and insert— 

“The boundary of the State of Texas is here- 
by admitted to extend to the Rio Grande, as de- 
fined in the statute of limits of the late Republic 
of Texas, passed in the year 1836.” 

Mr. Foote’s amendment is to add the following 
section : 

“ And be it further enacted, That nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to call in ques- 
tion the validity and binding force of the Texan 
compact of annexation, in any respect whatever.” 

The Senate, after some time spent in Executive 
session, adjourned. 
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Mr. Featherston introduced a bill to regulate 
the payment of claims and interest by the Heads 
of Departments. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The Secretary of War having sent additional 
estimates for the Army bill to the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, the bill was 
recommitted. 

Mr. McLane, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill making appropriations for 
certain rivers and harbors. 

The House proceeded to dispose of the busi- 
ness on the Speaker's table. 

The bill from the Senate, requiring the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings to cause a neat and ap- 
propriate monument to be erected to the memory 
of the late President, in the Congressional bury- 
ing ground, was taken up and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Sa of Tennessee moved a reconsider- 
ation of the vote by which the message of the 
President transmitting the Ni Treaty 
to the House, had been referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, After an hour’s , in 
peers he Scag Abo eyed: rh projects 

or securing c relations with her, he with- 
drew his motion. , 
The House adjourned. 


Wennespay, Jury 24, 1850. 

The dulness of the House was relieved on the 
24th by an animated debate in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the Slavery 
Question. The subject under consideration was 
a bill i \ for the Military 
Academy; but the fo s caused 
Mr: Bayly moved thst the melage of the Pres 
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amendment as follows : 


Point for the year ending June 30, 1851, be ta- 
ken up. 


Territory at the date of its acquisition by the 


and reside in said Territory, with any species of 





Mr. Wentworth called for the regular order of 
business, 

Mr. Preston King inquired whether the Com- 
mittee should not now proceed to vote on the 
amendments to the California bill, under an or- 
der of the House. 

The Chairman said that there was an order 
that the debate should cease; and, further, that 
the California subject could be laid aside by a 
vote of the Committee. 

Mr. King remarked that he would not appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, but asked for tell- 
ers; which were ordered. 

The question being taken, the Committee—ayes 
93, noes 60—laid aside the California message and 
the propositions connected therewith, and took up 
the West Point Academy bill. 

Mr. Bayly remarked that, if there was no 
amendment offered, he would move that the bill 
be laid aside, to be reported to the House. 

Mr. Wentworth moved to strike out the first 
section. Ashe understood that the whole state 
of the Union was now under discussion, he would 
offer to the Committee a few remarks on the ex- 
traordinary vote taken this morning. He had 
by no act of his delayed the admission of Cali- 
fornia. It was known that there is an open and 
manly party opposed to the admission of Califor- 


say-wow,as I did ona former occa-|)-nia, and on all occasions they have shown their 


hands. ‘There was an apparent majority of two- 
thirds for the admission of California. He looked 
on the vote of this morning as deciding the fate 
of California. This was but the beginning of the 
matter. He had no doubt that, after the West 
Point shall have been disposed of, the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means would 
move to take up the others in order. The dis- 
cussion would occupy four weeks, or more, and 
when the bills are passed, he had no doubt Con- 
gress would adjourn. This had been the former 
history. He made these remarks, that the coun- 
try may know that by its own friends California 
is defeated, in his humble opinion. Whether 
members so intended or not, he could not say. If 
they, however, intend to admit California during 
this session, they must turn aside from the Appro- 
priation bills, and take up that for the admission 
of California. 

Mr. Johnson of Arkansas asked whether it was 
the recommendation of the Free-Soilers to stop 
the Appropriation bills. 

Mr. Wentworth. I was coming to that point. 

Mr. Johnson. We of the South have been 
charged with it; and I make the inquiry to learn 
the f ct. 

Mr. Wentworth replied, that he was not in the 
secrets of the Free-Soilers. [Laughter] If to 
be a Wilmot Proviso man is to be a Free-Soiler, 
then he could speak. His party was the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. Johnson of Arkansas. Then I don’t be- 
long to it. 

Mr. Wentworth said: Ido. I will never vote 
to adjourn Congress until the Appropriation bills 
are passed, and I do not believe that any one on 
the Democratic side, who advocates the Wilmot 
Proviso, has an apprehension that they will not 
be passed. I do not think that there is any party 
in the House wao means to adjourn Congress 
without passing the bills; but I think it most 
likely that Congress will adjourn without admit- 
ting California. 

Mr. McClernand said he was surprised at the 
course which the member from the Chicago dis- 
trict had taken this morning in regard to the Ap- 
propriation bills and the admission of California. 
If he mistook not, the zeal of the gentleman for 
California is of recent date. It originated with 
this session of Congress. If he mistook not, the 
gentleman was decidedly and violently opposed 
to the admission of California, last session, as a 
State. Not only was he opposed to the admission 
of California, but it was within the knowledge of 
all that this was the general position of all the 
Abolitionists and Free-Soilers of the House. 
And why were they opposed to the admission of 
California? Because it would have defeated or 
put an end to the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion, and would have taken from them the fuel 
with which they fed the flame of public excite- 
ment; because they wished the Territories to 
stand open, that they might agitate the Wilmot 
Proviso in connection with them; and because 
they wish to make this a political hobby. Why 
this new-born zeal? It is because those in this 
House and elsewhere, in favor of the admission 
of California as an independent measure, wish 
to keep the question open for agitation. 

There is probably another reason for this new- 
born zeal. It may be that the Senate bill will 
be passed, not only admitting California, but pro- 
viding Governments for the Territories. It is 
not so much that these gentlemen are in favor of 
the admission of California, but because they 
wish to keep the question open for sectional agi- 
tation and political effect. This was his under- 
standing of the subject. It is supposed the Sen- 
ate bill, making joint provision for the Territo- 
ries, is stronger in this House than any other; 
hence their desire to take precipitate action, and 
commit the House in advance against the meas- 
ure, in the event of its coming here This is a 
matter of policy with certain gentlemen. 

Mr. Wilmot wished to contradict the charge 
that the friends of California had resolved to re- 
sist all other measures, at all hazards. It was as- 
tonishing to him where those rumors were picked 
up—charges so unfounded. The friends of Cal- 
ifornia did desire speedy action. They began to 
apprehend that the California bill would be lost, 
and they wished to give it precedence. 

He believed that the true friends of California 
desired this now, because the history of Congress 
shows that when the appropriation bills are passed, 
the day of adjournment has arrived. And some 
men, who want to put off the admission of Cali- 
fornia, will vote for the adjournment; and it is 
to insure action on the measure that California 
should be pastponed no longer. From the news- 
papers, he had supposed that there was not a 
Northern man who was not in favor of the admis- 
sion of California. Now, it seems, we have the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. McClernand,] who 
is for hanging to the bill the boundary question, 
Territorial Governments, &c., making California 
carry additional burdens. He believed that dig- 
nity required that California should be admitted 
by herself; he believed that it was demanded by 
the voice of the people of the country. After 
having acquired and annexed Texas with a rush, 
a free State, with alarger population than Texas, 
Arkansas, or Louisiana, is to be kept out of the 
Union, for the only reason that she has prohibted 
slavery. ‘To complain of this is what the gentle- 
man from Illinois termed “miserable excite- 
ment !” 

The excitement could have been avoided or 
settled without disturbance, without leaving any 
serious heart-burnings with the Southern friends, 
if Representatives had stood up to public opin- 
ion. ‘Talk about freedom being “sectional! ” 
Slavery was sectional. And against this he 
struggled for the provision of the ordinance 
which excludes slavery. He believed that the 
interests of the South control the Republic, and 
wield its destinies, It has been represented that 
these interests involve sixteen hundred millions 
of dollars. He was opposed to the moneyed in- 
terest, as senseless, heartless, and unfeeling ; only 
intent on its own feelings and advantages. As 
with bank stock, so with manufacturing on the 
stock of the South. It was heartless capital, re- 
gardless of the rights of humanity. The South 
demand that the free laborers shall be driven from 
the Territories. They wish to monpololize the 
soil, to increase their property, and give strength 
to their power; and those who oppose this, and 
advocate the rights of humanity and free labor, 
are, in the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois, 
sectional fanatics ! 

If aman is not in favor of slavery, he is de- 
nounced as an enemy to republican principles. 
Democracy does not consist in wearing the collar 
of slavery, and no man is a Democrat who is in 
favor of the institution of slavery and its propa 
gation. It may be that the gentleman keeps - 
self in office by being in the power of the South. 
In his [Mr. Ws] district, the A bolitionists never 
polled over two hundred votes. It is a part of 
the faith of his constituents, that slavery ought 
not to be extended over soil which is free. They 
embrace it as_a portion of their and will 
stand up to the principle. For this they are not 
to be read out of the Democratic party. The 
principle of freedom cannot be ‘broken down. 
Slavery is not a national institution. The prin- 
ciple of slavery is constitutional ; 
which no cal can overpower. 
He that. he had an agency in defeating 
General Cass. If any man of the North who 
seeks to gain the shall bow down in 
| slavish submission to the South, he would do 

all he could to defeat him. The only remedy 
was the peaceful one of the ballot-box, which he 
would continue to make use of. . 
| Mr. Cobb:of Alabama was understood toask | 
| Whether the gentleman would vote for any man 
| who owns slaves. 

Mr. Wilmot replied that he would — 
vote for any man whose principles werein 
ance with my own, whether he owns slavesor not, 
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Gentlemen who had done him the honor to listen 
to him, knew that he had never discussed the moral 
aspect of the slavery question. It was in its po- 
litical aspect that he had uniformly discussed it. 
Aside from all moral connection incident to sla- 
very, he was opposed to the further extension of 
slavery as @ political question, because he believed 
it to be wrong and anti-repablican, and subversive 
of the interests of the republic, that any great 
interest, money or slave, or anything else, should 
control. This was a Government of the people, 
and they have a right to control, according to their 
good pleasure and sound jadgment, and to direct 
affairs for their benefit and advantage. He as- 
signed other reasons, and said that he looked for- 
ward to the day when the South will rid them- 
selves of slavery. : 

He repeated, there was no foundation for the 
charge that the friends of freedom want to defeat 
the appropriation bills ; they are loyal and true 
to the country, and only desire speedy action on 
the admission of California. To defeat these 
bills, and thus impede the action of Government, 
would be treason. There was no danger that 
Congress will adjourn without passing them. He 
did not believe there was a man here who would 
aid in their defeat. Let us take up the Califor- 
nia bill, act upon it, and, when the appropriation 
bills are passed, go home. The taking up of the 
bill for the support of the Military Academy was 
ominous of the fate of California, as there was a 
nominal, but not a firm, unwavering, determined 
majority in favor of the admission of California 
as a separate measure. 

Mr. Olds said that he regarded the vote this 
morning as showing that California would not be 
admitted during this session. The friends of 
California have exhibited an increasing weakness; 
there is a falling off of the Northern vote. He 
was pledged to vote for the admission of Califor- 
nia with her present Constitution ; and while he 
would do this, he was willing to vote separately 
on the other measures. In the vote he should 
give, he held that he would be consistent. He 
was not opposed to the admission of slave States 
into the Union, but he was against tho extension of 
slavery toterritory now free. He had been pained 
to see the efforts to create divisions in the Demo- 
cratic party, as he looked on its unity and nation- 
ality to save the country from impending dangers. 
If General Cass had been elected to the Presi- 
dency, there would now be no difficulties ; we 
should have settled them on the platform of 
non-intervention. 

In the election of General Taylor we havea 
different policy. The people, North, East, South, 
and West, are compelled to turn their eyes away 
from the President’s mansion to Congress, with 
the hopes of securing the rights of the North 
and South. The fault was, that the candidate 
of the Whigs was pledged to the two sides of the 
question. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Wilmot) gloried in having contributed to 
the defeat of General Cass. At his door, there- 
fore, lies all the sin of the difficulties. The coun- 
try owes its support to the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party, from the commencement of the Gov- 
ernment until now. 

I pledge myself, and go further. I will support 
the candidate from the North or from the South, 
because I look upon the Democratic party as per- 
petuating the Union. In conclusion he said he 
was willing to vote for the admission of Califor- 
nia to-day, or to-morrow, or next session. He 
was Willing to vote Territorial Governments for 
Utah and New Mexico, and to settle the boundary 
question, in separate bills, on the responsibility of 
those who had sent him there. Ele was opposed 
to the extension of slavery to Territories now 
free, but not to the admission of slave States. 
There he stood. 


fee enor ERA. 








WASHINGTON, AUGUST 1, 1850. 


AGENTS FOR THE ERA. 


We have agencies for the Era in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore. We intend as soon as 
possible to establish one in New York, as we have 
just done in Cincinnati, as will be seen by refer- 
ring to our advertising columns. 





—>— 


JAY AND STUART. 


We advertise in another place the reply of the 
Hon. William Jay to the Rev. Moses Stuart, for 
sale by William Harned, 61 John street, New 
York. It is acomplete user-up of the Reverend 
Professor, who is convicted by the Judge of ut- 
terly misrepresenting the sentiments of his dis- 
tinguished father, Chief Justice Jay. 





i= Mr. Benton’s Speech on our fourth page, 
will be read with interest. 





x Grace Greenwood’s Letters present the 
most graphic sketches of men and things in Con- 
gress that we have seen. This favorite of the 
literary public left our city last Tuesday, for 
Boston, with a view of superintending the publi- 
cation of her poetical writings, by Ticknor, Reed, 
& Field. 





a> The proceedings of Congress are becoming 
so interesting that we are compelled to devote to 
them a still larger portion of our columns, to the 
exclusion of editorials as well as contributions. 





i> The poem on our first page is from the pen 
of a Western young lady, who has not hitherto 
tried her wings. It is full of promise. 

x’ Will not some of our friends at different 
post offices, where several subscriptions to the 
Era are now running out, see to it that they are 
renewed in time? This kind of friendly atten- 
tion is required to keep up the circulation of a 
paper conducted rigidly on the cash system, as 
the Era is. 


Tue Presipent ann Visirers.—it may he of 
some interest to strangers visiting Washington to 
know that the President receives calls of ceremo- 
ny, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 
12 to 2 P. M.; and calls of business every morn- 
ing from 10 to 12. 








Genera. Scorr has becn appointed Secretary 
of War, and Commodore Warrington, Secretary 
of the Navy, till the arrival of the new Secreta- 
ries. 





Tue Conroy Prisoners have been released by 
the Cuban authorities, with the exception of seven, 
two of whom are detained for trial, five as wit- 
nesses. 


Overtanp Emicration.—Somebody writing 
from near Fort Kearny, June Ist, says, that up 
to that time, 6,500 wagons had passed that point, 
and on the opposite side of the river near 3,000— 
making nearly 10,000 in all—each wagon avera- 
ging four persons and a half. This would make 
the number of emigrants for Oregon, the Salt 
Lake, and California, this season, up to June 1st, 
45,000. 





Very Discriminatine.—The Washington Union 
records with great particularity the Disunion 
movements in the South, urging them as an argu- 
ment in favor of the speedy passage of the Com- 
promise bill. It does not seem to be either in- 
dignant or disgusted with them, and it is careful 
to charge the blame of them upon the fanaticism 
of the North. But, popular demonstrations in 
the North in favor of Free Soil inflame its wrath. 
It can stomach Disunion in the South, but-Free 
Soil in the North is hatefal beyond measure. 

“ From these alarming signs in the South, we 
turn,” it says, “ with indignation and disgust to 
the movements of the Free-Soilers in the North” 
Gf course, the advocacy of the Jeffersonian 
Ordinance of 1787 is more abhorrent to our 
enlightened and liberal neighbor, than a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. 





Consistency.—Mr. Rhett, the Disunionist, in 
his notorious speech against the Union, denoun- 
ces the Tariff of 1846, as involving the principle 
of tasatiin without representation. He says: 
the tanith ar act of 1846 is bat a modification of 
vote of every repre in Congress against 


whatever oan aged radon 


The above resolutions passed the House of 
tan | Representatives of New Hampshire, July 13, 
ot | 1850, by a vote of 127 to 26. 





denounced by Mr. Rhett, as unconstitutional, and 
as furnishing one good reason for a dissolution of 
the Union, was supported by the united South 
Carolina delegation in Congress, of both Houses, 
in 1846; R. Barnwell Rhett and J.C. Calhoun 
being of the number? The record, says the 
Union, shows the following votes in favor of the 
tariff of 1846: John C. Calhoun, George Me- 
Duffie—of the Senate; Messrs. Black, Burt, 
Holmes, Rhett, Sims, Simpson, Woodward—the 
entire South Carolina delegation in the House! 


———E—E 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Senate is composed of men, elected by the 

Legislatures, not the People, of the several States. 
In our system, it is an anomaly—an exception to 
the true Democratic principle. It is not a popu- 
lar body—not a representative of popular rights. 
The mode by which its members are ‘chosen, and 
their long term of office, exempt them to a great 
extent from responsibility to public opinion. The 
House of Representatives is the People’s House. 
It is composed of members, fresh from their 
ranks, chosen directly by them, to represent their 
views and interests, and accountable every two 
years to them directly for the manner in which 
they have discharged their duty. It is the popu- 
lar branch of the National Legislature. The 
People expect it to be the special guardian of 
their rights, the true representative of their 
sovereignity ; the leader in all important legis- 
lation on questions of general interest. 
Has the present House of Representatives any 
just conception of its dignity and mission? What 
is it about? What hasit done? It has been in 
session two thirds of a year, and all that time 
has been humbly awaiting the action of the Sen- 
ate. It has converted itself into a miserable ap- 
pendage of the Senate. It has no mind, no will 
of its own. The Senate has been taxing its inge- 
nuity, under the lead of certain political leaders, 
to manufacture a great scheme for settling all 
Slavery Questions, and the House meekly awaits 
the result of its efforts, as if no duty devolved on 
it, but to ratify the decisions of the conservative 
branch. Many of itsmembers receive their eight 
dollars a day, for merely crowding the lobbies of 
the Senate, to learn from its superior wisdom 
what to say and do. It is a disgraceful spec- 
tacle—a spectacle never before exhibited in our 
history. Legislation in the People’s House, ar- 
rested, until the aristocratic branch of the Legis- 
lature has announced its will! Representatives 
abstaining from action, until Senators have taken 
the initiative? Were they elected for this? 
Does the Constitution make the House of Rep- 
resentatives the tail of the Senate? Has the 
House no self-respect, no regard for its own 
rights; and its influence with the country ? 

It is a common remark, that a more timid, un- 
certain, feeble, inefficient House has never assem- 
bled in Washington. If it could not muster cour- 
age enough to act upon the Slavery Question, 
other questions of importance demanded its at- 
tention. Why did it not take up the subject of 
Cheap Postage—one on which the People gener- 
ally have made up their minds, on which they 
have repeatedly required their representatives to 
act? Why did it not consider the subject of 
Land Reform, another question of general inter- 
est? Both these subjects were introduced last 
week, for the first time, after a session of 
of nearly eight months—eight months absolutely 
wasted! And the Appropriation bills—why 
were they not acted upon? All of the important 
ones are yet to be disposed of! We recognise 
among the members, many honorable, estimable, 
intelligent men, but we are speaking of the con- 
duct of the body of which they are members: 
We would discriminate in our censure. All the 
members are not blameworthy. There are 
Whigs, Democrats, and Free-Soilers, who would 
do honor to any Legislative Assembly. Who 
then are in fault ? 

ist. The Slavery-Extensionists, who at an early 
period resolved that no business of importance 
should be transacted, until the Northern men 
were brought to terms. 

2dly. Their Northern auxiliaries, the Dough- 
faces, who have steadily united with them in their 
movements. 

3dly. A large class of irresolute, short-sighted, 
timid Whigs and Democrats, who, although in 
favor of maintaining the interests of Freedom, 
always recoiled when a crisis came demanding 
decided action, and became paralyzed at the pros- 
pect of a sharp struggle. 

With this class rests the decision of the 
question whether anything shall be done this 
session or not. If it pursue its present cow- 
ardly policy, Congress will adjourn without 
admitting California or providing government 
for the Territories. And this seems to be 
the game in certain quarters. Mr. Bayly has 
announced his purpose to push the Appropri- 
ation bills without regard to any other question ; 
and, in answer to an inquiry what was to become 
of Califorina, his reply was, that was a subject 
which was not under his care. The decision of 
the House the other day, in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, to lay aside the 
California bill, the subject in order, for the pur- 
pose of taking up the West Point Academy ap- 
propriation bill, shows that Mr. Bayly carries an 
effective majority with him. 

Well—if it be the policy of the Slavery men 
and their auxiliaries to continue and increase 
agitation, they are pursuing the right course. If 
they are anxious to throw the great issue of Free 
Soil into the next Presidential campaign, they 
do well to keep the question open till the next 
session, or the next Congress. California and 
New Mexico may suffer detriment, but Hunker- 
ism and Slavery will receive their death-wound. 


en 


LOST MAILS. 


We have received numerous complaints lately 
of the non-reception by subscribers of the Era 
of the 4th of July. The following note from a 
subscriber will explain the reason. —Ed. Era. 

Homer, New York, July 13, 1950. 

Dear Sir: We have been unfortunate again 
with regard to our Era. You have ere this seen 
the account of the great storm and flood which 
occurred in the eastern part of the State a week 
ago last night, and by which means a serious rail- 
road accident occurred between Utica and Al- 
bany, at which time important mails were lost 
in the river, and have not been recovered. 

Yours, truly, S. B. Hircucock. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE RESOLVES ON SLAVERY. 

Resolved, That whilst the people of New Himp- 
shire regret the existence of sentiments in Con- 
gress unfavorable to the immediate admission of 
California into the Union, the settlement of dis- 
tracting national questions, and salutary legisla- 
tion for the country, they repeat their firm con- 
viction of the wisdom of those who framed the 
Ordinance of 1787, and can never consent to the 
exclusion of any State from the Union on account 
of the adoption of its provisions. 

Resolved, That the People of this State are 
bound by no compact, express or implied, to suf- 
fer the introduction of Slavery into territory now 
free—and that they are unalterably opposed to 
the erection of any territory without its prohibi- 
tion by positive law. 

Resolved, That the union of the States is of in- 
estimable value to the people of New Hampshire, 
to America, and to the cause of civil liberty 
throughout the world. 

Resolved, That the advice of the immortal 
Washi in his Farewell Address to the 
ple of the United States, to avoid sectional divis- 
ions and animosities, and to frown indignantly 
upon every attempt to alienate one section of the 
country from another, is deserving of profound 
respect and veneration from all patriotic citizens ; 
and that no circumstances will warrant 
our disregard of that advice at the present time. 

Resolved, That we the systematic at- 
persons to alienate one 

of our country from another; and that 
New any action in Con- 
gress or elsewhere w may have a tendency or 
serve to endanger the Union of the States. 





‘Mr. Clay says the sentiment of the People of 
‘has undergone a change. Representa- 





Washington Union is continually boasting of the 
fidelity of the Northern Democracy, and its 
opposition to the Proviso. It is all a fiction. 
The Cass Legislature of Connecticut, at its late 
session, endorsed the Proviso, and failed in its 
attempt to elect a Hunker Senator. The Maine 
House of Representatives has endorsed the 
Proviso, and just returned a warm supporter 
of that measure to the United States Senate— 
and, above, we have the resolves of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives, (controlled 
by the Old Line Democracy,) in favor of the “ in- 
famous Wilmot Proviso.” O, what a retrioution 
awaits the Doughfaces ! 


Sicischaten nn ahd 
For the National Era. 


TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Oh! Whittier, thou noble son of song! 

Earth's toiling millions, struggling to be free, 

Tarn with fond hope and gratitude tv thee, 
Ag one whose love of truth, and courage strong 
Shall help to batter down the walls of wrong, 

And hasten on the glorious reign of peace, 

When strife, ani hate, and murderous war, shall cease, 
And men no more at Error’s call shall throng. 
Usurping Might has triumphed far too long, 

And thou hast labored with heroic zeal, 

In fear and hope, with earnest pen and tongue, 

For Right, and Truth, and for our Country’s weal, 

Till Freedom’s hosts count thee their champion, 
And one and all bid thee in God’s name still go on. 
A. Crrtis. 


Jefferson, Ashtabula Co., O., July 22, 1850, 


oe 


DRAWING IT MILD. 
The National Eva, which never misses a chance 
to assail with deadliest energy a Whig from the 
Free States who flinches from the support of Free 
Soil, thus meekly announces the disastrous vote 
by which the House refused.a seat and a hearing 
to the Delegate from New Mexico: 
“The House last week was chiefly occupied 
with the consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, against the admission of Mr. 
Smith as a Delegate from New Mexico and Mr. 
Babbitt as a Delegate from Utah. The report 
was sustained, and admission refused to both gen- 
tlemen. The vote was chiefly a sectional one, 
Mr. Gentry being the only member from a slave- 
holding section voting for their admission. The 
South carried the day by the aid of its usual 
auxiliaries from the North, and of two or three 
Northern men, who, notwithstanding their gener- 
al fidelity to the interests of Freedom, could not 
see their way clear to act with their associates on 
this particular question. 
“ We hope the worthy Delegate from New 
Mexico will be able in time to take his place asa 
Representative of the State of New Mexico.” 
That is all—no list of the members from free 
States who voted to reject Mr. Smith—no intima- 
tion that they were all of one party, and which par- 
ty, (anda habitual reader of the Eva, who relied on 
that paper for his political information, would never 
suspect the right one)—no call upon the friends of 
Free Soil to keep those enemies of Freedom out of 
the next Flouse—but a false statement that but one 
member from a slave State voted in favor of New 
Mexico, when two did so, (both Whigs,) anda 
whitewashing apology for the two or three North- 
ern men who, “ notwithstanding their general fidelity 
to Freedom,” voted to stifle the voice of New Mex- 
ico, and turn her over bound and gagged to the ten- 
der mercies of her enemies! And yet some would 
like to have it believed that the Eva isa fair, candid 
paper, earnestly devoted-to the cause of Human 
Freedom, and entirely impartial between the two 
great parties of the country! The fact is very far 
from this. The Eva dislikes Slavery, but the 
Whig party monopolizes its hatred. It has fair 
shafts for Slavery, but poisoned arrows for the 
friends of the National Administration. Had 
twenty-five Whigs from the free States voted as 
those twenty-five Locofocos did, their names 
would have been paraded and the consequences 
of their recreancy to Freedom fally portrayed 
in the Era. But Locofocos may vote so, and 
have their iniquity skillfully cloaked and par- 
tially apologized for in that paper. The People 
shall know this—New York Tri/une. 

As we are anxious that the People shall have 
light, we quote the article from the Tribune. The 
more the People know of the Era, the less they 
will agree with that paper. 

Now, we beg the dear People to remember that 
we publish only a weekly, and that sometimes 
we cannot say all we want to say, in one number, 
and so must postpone our remarks till anotber- 
Suppose the Tribune had waited just one week 
more, especially when it saw our columns crov'd- 
ed with the Letter and Notes of that good and 
stanch Whig, Horace Mann. It would have 
been charitable, to say the least. 

For the benefit of the dear People whom our 
impulsive cotemporary is going to tell “ on us,” we 
had marked for publication in our columns, be- 
fore we saw the terrible threat of the Tribune, the 
following extract fromthe valuable Washington 
correspondence of the New York Evening Post: 

“This mode of rejecting the petition of New 
Mexico, and denying her incontestable rights, by 
laying the subject on the table, seems on its face 
& mean and sordid evasion of a just responsibility. 
But I will say nothing more upon that point. 
Mr. Smith was rejected by eleven majority. But 
in order that a proper accountability may attach 
to all who thus basely betrayed the cause of free- 
dom and of the great popular right of represent- 
ation, I have made the following analysis of this 
vote. 

Members from free States who voted to deny 
representation to New Mexico: 

Matne—Elbridge Gerry, Nathaniel S. Little- 
field, Cullen Sawtelle—3. 

New Hamesuirne—Harry Hibbard, Charles 
H. Peaslee—2. 

Connecticut—Loren P. Waldo—1. 

New Yorxr—Hiram Walden—1. 

New Jersey—Isaac Wildrick—1. 

PennsyLianta—Milo M. Dimmick, Job Mann, 
John Robbins, jr. Thomas Ross, Wm. Strong, 
James Thompson—6. 

Qutio—John K. Miller, William A. Whittle- 
sey—2. 

Inpiana—Wnm. J. Brown, Cyrus L. Dunham, 
Willis A. Gorman—3. 

Ituinois—Thomas L, Harris, John A. McCler- 
nand, William. A. Richardson, Timothy R. 
Young—4. 

Micuican—Alexander W. Buel—1. 

Iowa—Shepherd Leffler—1. 

This leaves eighty votes from slave States 
against New Mexico. Among the negative votes, 
those in favor of the right of representation of 
New Mexico, ninety-four in number, I find just 
two members from slave States—Houston of 
Delaware, and Gentry of Tennessee. The two 
together make eighty-two from slave States, out 
of an entire delegation of ninety-one, showing 
only nine absentees from those States, or one in 
tev. The* statement above given, of twen- 
ty-five ayes and ninety-two noes from free 
States, shows that twenty-three votes out of one 
hundred and forty were abseut, or one in six. Of 
course only nine of these men could have paired 
off with the supporters of the pretensions of sla- 
very, and the remainder are equally guilty with 
those who actively co-operated with them. The 
names of those twenty-three absentees are: 

Thomas J. D. Fuller, Me; Daniel P. King, 
Massachusetts; Julius Rockwell, ditto; Jas. Wit 
son, New Hampshire; Harvey Putnam, N. York; 
Gideon Reynolds, ditto; William A. Sackett, dit- 
to; Peter H. Silvester, ditto; Andrew K. Hay, N. 
Jersey ; John Van Dyke, ditto; Joseph W. Ca- 
sey, Pennsylvania ; Moses Hampton, ditto; Lewis 
C. Levin, ditto; James X. McLanahsn, ditto; 
Henry Nes, ditto; David T. Disney, Ohio ; Moses 
Hoagland, ditto ; Samuel T. Vinton, ditto; Na- 
thaniel Albertson, Indiana; Jos. E. McDonald, 
ditto; Edward D. Baker, Illinois. 

For them, and for the twenty-five before named, 
I invoke the ee and proscription of their 
constituents. I go into no despicable inquiry as 
to the party politics of these men—they are all 
traitors and delinquents to the sacred cause of 
freedom and the rights of the people, enemies to 
the just and true doctrine that “taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny,” recreants alike 
to principle and to policy.” 

We stand corrected. There were two Whigs 
from slave States: Houston and Gentry—but 
Delaware is sometimes classed with the free States, 
sometimes with the slave; and that is why the 
name of its representative did not catch our eye: 
_ No Whig from the Free States voted against 
the admission, but twenty-five so called Democrats 
did. We said, two or three Northern men, not- 
withstanding their general fidelity to the interests 
of Freedom, could not see their way clear to act 
with their associates on this occasion. We allu- 
ded to Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania and Mr. Wal- 
do of Connecticut, whom we believed to be sound 
on the issues involved in the Slavery Question, 
though on this particular vote, they were wrong, 
in our opinion. Ag tothe rest of the Democratic 
voters in the negative, we have not a word to say 
for them. They are generally men whom we 
have held up to pnblic reprobation. 

The editor of the Trilune cannot understand 
us. Heise partisan: weare not. He belongs 
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We can have no interest in exaggerating the de- 
linquencies of Whigs, or cloaking those of Demo- 
crats. As to whether the Era is candid and truth- 
ful or not, we are quite willing the People should 
judge. If they decide that it is not, that will not 
change our own opinion; if they think that it is, 
We shall have the pleasure of agreeing with them- 
That is all. 





TREASON. 


A member of Congress furnishes the Washing- 
ton Union with extracts of a letter written him 
from Texas. They announce that there will be » 
called session of the Legislature about the 12th 
of August, with a view to take effective measures 
to enforce the jurisdiction of the State over San- 
ta Fe. The writer says: 
_ “Tmmst confess that it is a question of great 
import to us, and one that should be well consid- 
ered; yet [ can see but one course left to us; 
Which ig to maintain our rights, or sink with 
them ; and such is the universal feeling here.” 

“The course of the Administration in this 
matter has sealed the fate of any compromise 
that can the Congress. There might have 
been some chance for a settlement of some kind, 
if they had left the matter alone as it stood at 
the last session. Markmy position! Texas will 
never submit to any compromise until after the 
United States has unconditionally acknowledged 
her right to the country.” 

He says an armed expedition will probably set 
out on the 1st September. 


“There will be no lack of volunteers. Sever- 

al gentlemen have already undertaken to raise 
and organizecompanies. If the expedition ever 
gets to Santa Fe, there will be some hot work. 
Traitors and rebels will fare badly.” 
. While the territory of. Oregon was in dispute 
between this country and England, had England 
marched her troops into it, with a view of expel- 
ling the United States, it would have been an act 
of war. The United States claim New Mexico 
as territory belonging to the Union, and this 
claim is tlea to be valid by three fourths of 
the Amerian People. Texas claims it as a part 
of her territory. While in dispute, should the 
latter, disr¢garding all peaceful and constitutional 
means for settling the controversy, raise troops 
and match them into the territory, for the pur- 
pose of taking possession, and excluding the Fed- 
eral Authority, she would commit an act of war— 
and this is treason, as defined by the Constitu- 
tion : “‘ Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them; or in ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort.” 

The ptople of Texas may believe what they 
choose about their right to New Mexico: the 
great majority of the People of the Union be- 
lieve she has no right toit. If she attempts to 
enforce her belief by the sword, she imposes on 
the other party the duty of resistance by the 
sword. She becomes a traitor to the Union, and 
deserves the fate of a traitor. 

Were no constitutional mode provided for the 
peaceful settlement of the controversy, she might 
be justified in the judgment of mankind in regort- 
ing to a revolutionary remedy; but there is a 
tribunal for the settlement of just such contro- 
versies, instituted by that Constitution, which the 
authorities of Texas are sworn to support, as the 
supreme Law of the Land. The judicial power 
of the Supreme Court extends to all “ controver- 
sies in which the United States shall be a party.” 
If agnit in this Court be deemed too tedious, there 
are cther peaceful modes of settling the difficulty; 
but if Texas reject all these, if she plant herself 
upon the ground that the United States must 
“ unconditionally acknowledge her right to the 
country” in dispute, or she w.‘] draw the sword 
against them, then, beyond all doubt, the hour 
has come for testing whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the will and the ability to protect 
itself, to maintain the rights of the Union, to 
preserve the Constitution, to suppress and punish 
Treason. 

If concession is to be made at all, never let it 
be made to the demands of Treason. The man 
who urges the Federal Government to abandon 
the whole ground in controversy, at the requisi- 
tion of a State in arms against its authority, is 
himself guilty of aiding and abetting Treason. 
Texas should be taught that the United States 
of America have a little more ability to maintain 
their rights than had the United States of Mex- 
ico; that though rebellion against the latter was 
crowned with success, rebellion against the for- 
mer must cover her with infamy. 


MR. HAMLIN RE-ELECTED. 


x¢r We are pleased to hear that nearly all the 
Free Soil members of the Maine Legislature 
voted for Mr. Hamlin, and thus secured his re- 
election. He is an able and trustworthy Senator, 
and his re-election is a blow at Hunkerism.—Ed. 
Era. 





Hatrowe t, July 28, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have the pleasure to inform you of there-elec- 
tion of Hon. Hannibal Hamlin to the United 
States Senate, which took place this day, in the 
Legislature of Maine. Mr. Hamlin had 77 out 
of 150 votes in the House, and 15 out of 29 in 
the Senate. Every member was present except 
one in each branch. One Senator threw a blank 
vote. On the final ballot, Mr. Hamlin bad nearly 
all the Free Soil votes in both Houses. These 
were thrown for Mr. Hamlin, not on the ground 
of pledges or promises on his part to unite with 
us politically, but on the ground of his position 
in the Senate on the questions growing out of 
slavery, and our confidence that he will maintain 
those positions, and adhere to Northern free 
principles, in the midst of the generation of 
time-serving political traders with which the na- 
tion is now infested. It remains to be seen 
whether he will fulfil our just expectations. He 
has an opportunity, should he survive to serve out 
the term for which he has been elected, to signal- 
ize himself asa steady and consistent friend of 
Freedom and of true Democracy. There are 
plenty of spurious Democrats now-a-days, who 
are distinguished only by the name they bear, 
and which is very far from being expressivejof 
their real characteristics. The times demand 
now that true type of Democracy which adopts 
“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” not for its motto 
only, but for its corner-stone and foundation. | 
regard politics, parties, public affairs, as in @ 
transition state. Great events are taking place— 
great changes are going on. It is a day of Prog- 
ress. Providence is at work. ‘The problem of 
Liberty and Humanity is about to be determined. 
Happy is he who shall bear a part in hastening 
“the good time coming.” 


“THE HIGHER LAW.” 


_ Last Friday, Senator Pratt of Maryland made 
a furious onslaught upon Mr. Seward, denouncing 
his doctrine concerning “a higher law,” imputing 
to him sentiments that he had never expressed, and 
threatening him with a resolution of expulsion. 
Mr. Hale read the Senator a lecture on “the 
higher law,” which he will not be apt to forget, 
and told him that if he were disposed to venture 
upon such a resolution as he had suggested, he 
wished to be included in it, for he was a very de- 
vout believer in “the higher law.” Mr. Chase 
called upon Senators to stop talking and threat- 
ening, and proceed toacts: there had been plenty 
of declamation—let them show by their deeds 
that they are in earnest. 

Mr. Seward gave utterance to a sentiment 
which every man, not a fool, or an atheist, be- 
lieves—and that is, that the Law of God is higher 
than all Human Law. He whodenies this, is fit- 
ter for a Lunatic Asylum, than a Senate Cham- 





THE INTENDED PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL 
TAYLOR. 


The Washington correspondent of the Louis- 

ville Courier says: 
“It is no longer a State secret here, that Gen- 
eral Taylor in course of preparation a proc- 
to New Mexico 


or message ip 

and California, whi. nothing but his sudden and 
preven‘ed him from communica- 
Congress on the Sth instant. In it he re- 
his past recommendations, and reiterated 
them ; urging at the same time the admission of 
Union at once as States. He further 
reviewed the nature of the dispute between Tex- 
and New Mexico, and avowed a determination 

latter against the enGroachments 
the former, with all the military power of the 

at, if it became mn: 





to the Whig organization; we belong to none. 


ary. It is need- 
to speculate what would have the effect 








of such an Executive document upon the country, 
in its present distracted and excited condition. 
If, however, a civil war could have been avoided, 
and with it « final separation between the slave 
and free States, I have not the comprehension to 


see how.” 

It is very easy “to see how.” Texas, having 
had some experience of “old Rough and Ready,” 
would have kept herself out of harm’s way, and 
contented herself with shedding ink, instead of 
blood. Such a proclamation would have been a 


wet blanket to the fire-eaters. 


LEGISLATING UNDER MENACE. 


We have long since ceased to expect independ- 
ent, high-principled action from the present Con- 
gress. It has lost its freedom ; it is in subjection 
to its fears. By dint of great swelling words, and 
fierce threatenings, the slaveholders have ren- 
dered it so nervous, that it shrinks from doing 
anything at all, lest it should in some way pro- 
voke their resentment. The crack of the whip 
resounds from day to ‘day; and honorable mem- 
bers spring to do the bidding of their overseers. 
What Mr. Hale once said in jest about the 
United States being annexed to Texas, is begin- 
ning to be quite a prevalent opinion in Congress. 
Texas, through her two Senators and two Rep- 
resentatives, lays down the law, saying to the Gen- 
eral Government, “ Hitherto shalt thou come,~ 
but no further; one step beyond the line our 
sword has marked, and that step shall be thy 
last: sink or swim, live or die, beyond all doubt 
the Union shall be blown sky high.” 

It seems that the Government of the Union has 
been transferred from Washington to Houston, 
and that the Legislature of Texas is henceforth 
to give law to the United States. 

Texas will permit no questioning of her claims, 
allow nothing for an honest difference of opinion. 
Believe or be damned, is the alternative she pre- 








sents. 

She has a claim to the territory east of the Rio 
Grande; so have the United States. She has no 
possession, never has had possession of the terri- 
tory: the United States conquered it, then paid 
for it, took possession of it, and have held pos- 
session of it ever since. 

“That’s neither here nor there,” cries Texas, 
“we lay claim to it, and will have it, cost what it 
may.” 

“ But may we not question your claim ?” 

“ No, it is insulting.” 

“ May we not urge our own claim?” 

“ No, it is an intolerable aggression.” 

“Will you not agree to submit the contest to 
the Supreme Court?” 

“Never! What! submit the rights of a Sover- 
eign State to the decision of a tribunal belonging 
to the United States!” 

“ Well, suppose we treat with you on equal 
terms. We have a claim and possession; you 
have a claim, and no possession. We are the 
United States; you, a single State. Still, we will 
deal with you as an equal. Appoint commission- 
ers; we will do the same; they shall meet, con- 
sult, and propose such an adjustment of the con- 
troversy as they shall be able to agree upon. 
Will you consent to this ?” 

“No; we stand by our rights—that territory 
is ours. We will not by implication allow our 
title to be drawn in question. If you want it, 
give us ten millions. True, you have already 
paid some millions for it, but not a copper went 
into our treasury.” 

“But, suppose, since you refuse every reason- 
able mode of settling the controversy, we, being 
in possession, and with a claim, to say the least, 
as strong as yours, choose to continue in posses- 
sion ?” 

“ We will dislodge you at the point of the bay- 
onet; and for every drop of blood wasted, we 
shall hold you responsible.” 

Modest, most magnanimous Texas! Men of 
spirit in the North, reading the newspapers at 
home, may feel contempt for this bullying; but 
too many of the Representatives whom they have 
sent to Washington, are cowards. Texas in their 
nostrils smells of fire and brimstone; and they 
are willing to do anything to hide themselves 
from her wrath. The poor creatures are the vic- 
tims of a morbid imagination, and even the Wash- 
ington Union has power to work them up into an 
agony of apprehension. It is filled within and 
without with lamentations and warnings. It sees 
sights, and hears voices, pregnant with evil omen. 
The South is red het with excitement; the ele- 
ments begin to melt with fervent heat; for 
Heaven’s sake, gentlemen, be quick with that 
Compromise, or this glorious Union, with all its 
wondrous associations, will be in ashes! 

On what a slender thread hangs the weight of 
our far-famed Union! Emancipate a few hun- 
dred slaves in the District of Columbia, and it 
falls. Prohibit slavery in free territory, and it 
falls. Admit the free State of California by it- 
self, and it falls. Refuse to yield to the claim of 
Texas, ousting the United States at the point of 
the bayonet ‘rom their possessions in New Mex- 
ico, and it falls. Reject the Compromise, and it 
falls. In short, do anything, not precisely in 
harmony with the views and interests of “the 
Chivalry,” and the Union, with all its precious 
freight of glorious recollections and still more 
glorious hopes, will be wrecked. 

The latest horror held up to frighten Northern 
cowards, is a Disunion speech by a Mr. Rhett, of 
South Carolina, formerly a member of Congress, 
in which he distinguished himself chiefly by the 
shrillness of his voice. All the newspapers here 
seem panic-stricken with his daring; and even 
Mr. Clay took occasion, the other day in the Sen- 
ate, to denounce him as a traitor. We do not see 
any special reason for alarm. Mr. Rhett is only 
giving utterance to sentiments which he and a few 
fidgetty demagogues like himself, have harbored 
for years. Without talents to acquire national 
distinction, they have just enough to earn, by hard 
labor, sectional notoriety. Why not let them 
talk, and act too, if they like? We do not be- 
lieve the country will be relieved of these piti- 
ful outcries of danger to the Union, till some real 
attempt at Disunion has been made. For one, we 
are quite willing South Carolina should try the 
experiment. The right of secession is incontest- 
able—but it is a revolutionary right. Let her 
exercise it, and see how many States she can in- 
duce to follow in the lead, taking R. Barnwell 
Rhett as their Magnus Apollo. If she and other 
States are prepared for Disunicn, they are not 
prepared for Union; and it is manifest that our 
present Government, with such disaffected mem- 
bers opposing it, can only act by their sufferance. 
This Slavery question is a pretext with the Dis- 
union agitators. Its settlement would not allay 
their discontent : they cannot be great men in the 
Union ; they may be, out of it. Concession will 
do no goed, but harm. It will only embolden 
them to make more audacious demands. Have 
we a Government or not? This is a question 
which we are willing to see determined. If it 
must waive its authority, abstain from the exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers, whenever any 
State may choose to threaten violent resistance, 
then it is a Government not worth; the name— 
it is, in fact, no Government at all. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH PORTUGAL. 


From the Washington Correspondence of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, July 24. 
Various and conciliatory efforts were made 
during the last and preceding Administrations, to 
rea settlement of the well-established and 
ong-standing claims of citizens of the United 
States against the Government of Portugal. All 
these efforts resulted unsatisfactorily, and finally, 
froma tone of evasion, one of hauteur was assumed. 
Finding that no t could be effected, 
General Taylor instructed Mr. Clay, our Chargé 
@’A ffaires, to makea peremptory and final demand, 
allowing twenty days for consideration. When 
these instructions were sent orders were com- 
municated at the same time to Com. Morgan, in 
command of the Mediterranean sq to at- 
tend at Lisbon, for the purpose of recei Mr. 
Clay, if it became necessary for him to withdraw 
from the mission. No orders of a hostile charac- 
ter were given or could he given ; and this formal 
method was adopted for the purpose of signify- 





pe Portugal the of confidence which 
Government in ite diplomatic agent, 





upon whom an indignity had been attempted. It 
was General Taylor's intention, in the cat of a 
refusal to adjust the claims, to submit the whole 
subject to Con for its advice and action. Of 
course all the foréign speculations relative to re- 
prisals are absurd. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, July 11, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 





Victor Hugo’s eloquent defence of the liberty of 
the press. A noble cause and a noble advocate. 


first forum in the world. Polished and sonorous, 
every sentence fell from the lips of the orator, as 
it will be transmitted to posterity. The personal 
appearance of Victor Hugo is highly prepossessing. 
Above the middle height, well formed, the outlines 
of his person elegant-and voluptuous, rather than 
severe, his manner composed and graceful, he does 
not disappoint the anticipations of those who have 
admired him in his works. His blond hair and 
ruddy complexion do not bear the marks which 
half a century rarely fails to make. Like his rival 
Montalembert, he seems to have bathed in the 
fountain of perpetual youth. A stranger would 

not suppose him to be older than thirty or thirty- 
five, although he is now between fifty and sixty. 
He scarcely seems older than his two grown sons, 
the editors of L/ Evenement. 

The Right were evidently determined to put 
him out of countenance, and salute his appearance 
at the tribune with an uproarious burst of hilarity. 
What peals of sardonic laughter! Montalembert, 
the great Jesuit leader of the Assembly, clapped 

his glass to his right eye, after the manner of a 

London cockney, slapped his yellow nankeen pan- 

taloons with great emphasis, as if to say, in true 

Dick Swiveller style, my eyes! what a go! such 

a chap as that at the tribune. Taschereau, whose 

business it isto lead in interruptions, wriggled 

on his seat, grinned horribly with his unfurnish- 

ed mouth, and emitted indescribable sounds. 
Minister Baroche turned his broad back to the 
orator. Minister Rouher sometimes scribbled, but 
generally occupied himself with admiring his white 
hands and pretty rings. General Changarnier 

crossed his long thin legs, and rested his lantern 
face on his hands, while his dull blue eyes were 
fixed languidly on the orator. M. Thiers and 
M. Barrot were both absent. The general aspect 
of the Right was by no means encouraging. On 
the Left, there was evidently a lively interest. 
There was the venerable Arago, the chief of mod- 
ern science, the military figure of Colonel Char- 
ras, the pensive and intellectual face of Lamen- 
nais the philosopher, the sarcastic and fiery Mi- 
chal de Bourges, the pale and fierce looking 
Lagrange, apparently consumed by the revolu- 
tionary fires within. At the further end of the 
hall, is Eugene Sue. There he sits with his el- 
bow on his desk, and his round moon face resting 
on his left hand. He is very neat in his person, 
for you see that a wristband of snowy whiteness 
hides part of his very fair hand, and his short 
blond hair is curled somewhat foppishly on his 
head, which we ask his pardon for saying is as 
round as a bullet. His figure is full, too full for 
elegance, but his movements are far from awk- 
ward, and he appears quick and energetic. Re- 
port says that he isan excellent horseman and 
skilful hunter. He listens to Victor Hugo with 
the interest of a man who knows that attention is 
a tribute due to genius. Lamartine is not there. 
He has gone to Asia Minor, to take possession 
of the manor given him by the Sultan. 


Why should I add that the eloquent appeals of 
Victor Hugo were without effect. You, who are 
a passed high master in the science of liberty, 
know that the law against the press was necessary 
the moment the law against universal suffrage 
was passed. The one implied the other. Class 
privileges, corruption, and injustice, may be sus- 
tained so long as they are hid from public view; 


An incident, which occurred last Friday at the 
gate of the Elys¢e National, has afforded quite , 
prolific theme of comment to the correspondents 
of London papers, but pPoduced no sensation at 
Paris. A lad of seventeen, who had been 


pacing 
to and fro hefore the gate for an hour or t 


Wo, ad. 


| vanced suddenly to the sentinel, and requested to 


eloquence is worthy of the French Assembly, the | 


On Tuesday last, I had the pleasure of hearing | 


| 


Had not the cause been condemned in advance, | London, and Walker at Paris, are disease: 
the advocate would have gained it. His style of | purulent secretions of the social bod y,; and throw 





be taken into custody, as he intended to kil! the 
President. His request was complied with A 
subsequent examination has proved him to be 
quite insane. The case ig only interesting, as it 
shows the tendency of insanity to take its hue 
from the preoccupations and anxieties of the pop- 
ular mind. Sefelage at Berlin, Robert Pate at 


i and 


. . Q 
to the surface by a quickened circulation. |} ig 


worthy of remark, that the Governmental press 
does not seek to make political capital out of this 
caprice of insanity. : 

The great conspiracy of Oran, in Algiers, jg 
now admitted by the Government journals them. 
selves never to have existed, They announce 
that nearly all the prisoners have been dic. 
charged, and those retained in custody are only 
held to answer to a charge of having been con. 
nected with reunions not permitted by law. The 
whole affair was, as asserted in my letter of last 
week, nothing but the explosion of an old jealousy 
between the military and civil governor of the 
Province of Oran. It has been pressed into ger 
vice by the Minister of War, who now declares 
it impossible to change the military government 
of Algiers. That fine colony is therefore doome 
to a longer term of the blighting rule of gentle. 
men in epaulettes. Twenty years of this rule 
have resulted in the dissipation of several bun 
dred millions, in the destruction of the whole sys. 
tem of education among the Arabs, in the demo- 
lition of the agricultural and commercial prosper. 
ity of the country, and in the increased hostility 
of the natives. All the efforts of the French 
Government—its premiums for settlers, its dona- 
tions of land, cattle, and farming utensils, its free 
passages from France, its supplies of provisions 
for a year—have succeeded in placing in Algiers 
a French population of less than thirty thousand 
which must be protected by an army of three 
times that number. 
General Febrier intends to renew his dewand 
for the liberation of Abd-el-Kader, who has been 
in prison since the winter of 1847-8. Your read. 
ers remember that this heroic chieftain surren- 
dered only on condition of being sent to Egypt and 
liberated there. Instead of performing this con 
dition, Louis Philippe treated him as the United 
States did the Indian chief Osceola—shut him up 
in prison. He has remained there up to this day 
through all the vicissitudes of the revolution. and 
there he will probably remain until, as Osceola 
and Toussaint L’Ouverture, his spirit shall throw 
off the body, 

“ As a vile fetter, 
Broken and cast away.’’ 


The repeated defeats of the Ministry on the 
prelimary questions of the bill on the mayors 
have not destroyed its hopes. A paper demai.4. 
ing the reinstatement of this bill among those 
to be acted on immediately, is in circulation 
among the members of the Right. About eighty 
signatures have already been obtained, and as 
soon as the number shail have reached three 
hundred, the demand is to be laid before the As- 
sembly. 

The new lists of voters have been made out 
What the number of the eliminated may be in 
the departments will be known in a week or two 
that at Paris is already known. The wholenun- 
ber of adult male citizens at Paris is about 350.000 
The old electoral law, by its requirements 
of residence, and its disqualifications of bank- 
ruptcy and crime, left of these 244,000 voters 
This number has been reduced by the new law 
to 74,000. Thus there are more than 250,000 
citizens deprived, on one pretext or another, of 
the right of suffrage. In the purification of the 
lists, the opposition has, of course, suffered all 
that the Administration could make it suffer un- 
der the law. Spite of this, the Reaction party is 
far from being contented with the results. Some 
of their presses assert that the majority of the 
74,000 voters on the new list are socialists. This 
is doubtful, but the general discontent of the 
royalist parties with the result shows that they 
are by no means reassured as to the result of the 
next election at Paris. The strength of the Repub 
lican, or, asit is here called, the Socialist party, lies 
principally among the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes, who are by principleand interest op 
posed to change and a repetition of the revolution 
But these are the very classes which are most 
steadily domiciled in the same place. The Roy 
alists, on the contrary, have many of them their 
permanent residences in the country, and change 





as soon as they are exposed, they fly like hideous 
night birds before the light of day. Convince the 
intelligent poor man, if you can, that he should 
submit to be a paria in society, that he should be 
willing to intrust his fortunes and dearest inter- 
ests to bankers, rich Jews, and men incrusted 
with selfishness and corrupted by luxury. You 
cannot convince him, and if you persist, you must 
kill him or put out the light of his intelligence. 
[ know that there are in the United States many 
avaricious Christians of tender consciences, who 
would wish to compound for the sin of holding 
slaves by instructing them. This is pitiable fee- 
bleness. The Southern slaveholder and the 
French Reaction know that the only safe way to 
perpetrate oppression is to do itin the dark. The 
former forbids teaching the slave to read, and 
the latter destroys the press. This is the inex- 
orable logic of tyranny, whether it is in Europe 
or America. 

The institution of the jury must next be mod- 
ified so as to conform to the laws on suffrage and 
the press. If a privileged class has alone the 
right to vote and to print, it must have that of 
judging and punishing. This is the wanting term 
of the proportion. The jury must go next, and 
I would risk the favor of your readers on the 
prediction. 

What shall I say of the new law against the 
press, except that it will destroy nine-tenths of 
the French newspapers, and place the rest at the 
mercy of the Ministry for the time being ? Those 
that survive the stamp-tax may be prosecuted for 
@ dozen offences in one day, and found in one ar- 
ticle. On each prosecution, the journal must 
deposite in advance one-half of the highest fine 
that may be imposed forthe offence. As the trial 
may be postponed for any time, and the number 
of prosecutions is unlimited, the Ministry may 
demand a deposite of several millions from the 
publisher. What capitalist will risk his capital 
in publishing an opposition paper, on conditions 
so hard as these? 

There are members of the legislative majority 
who regret deeply having entered on the high 
road to reaction, for they tremble for the conse- 
quences. But they cannot stop now. You re- 
member the fable of the horse, which, to gratify 
his animosity against the stag, permitted the man 
to mount him and hunt down the stag. After his 
enemy was killed, he found it impossible to disem- 
barrass himself of his rider. This unfortunate 
beast is the type of that repentant fraction of the 
majority. 

The Reaction is becoming more and more hardy, 
Last Monday, M. Rouher, the Minister of Justice, 
called the Revolution of February “a veritable 
catastrophe,” and President Dupin did not cal) 
him to order, nor did the majority disavow hin.- 
This insult to the Revolution which drew him 
out of obscurity was unbecoming, to say the 
least, in the Minister of Louis Bonaparte, the re- 
turned exile. But it indicates very surely the 
determination of the administration to patch up 
some sort of a royalty for the benefit of Louis 
Bonaparte. The ingratitude of the President 
to the Republic is only another proof that men 
without intellect are, almost without exception, 
men without heart. The next revolution will no 
doubt burn off a good deal of the dry stubble 
left standing in 1848. After crops will be much 
better. 

Whom do you think the royalist journals blame 
for the passage of the law against the press? You 
could never guess it, if 1 should give you fifty 
trials. Listen to the Union, a Legitimist paper: 
“Cursed be those madmen, those turbulent and 
absurd tribunes of demagogism, those charlatans 
of freedom and liberalism, to whom God has given, 
as @ final punishment, the mission to veil in 
France the statue of liberty. Will they be sat- 
isfied at last, and will they recognise that nothing 
is wanting to their glory, when by extravagan- 
ces and follies ‘they shall have ruined the respect- 
able and sacred cause of the press in France?” 
A right hearty curse. Perhaps you suppose it is 
directed against the authors of the law. Not at 
all, but against the opposition. Just as the abo- 
litionists are abused by Kentucky slaveholders as 
the cause of the continuation of slavery in that 





fine State. 


their town one to suit their convenience during 
the winter; no inconsiderable number of them 
are young men, of good families perhaps, but 
without professions, attached to the pleasures of 
the capital, but having a permanent abode no- 
where. These, together with large numbers 0: 
priests and domestics, have been excluded from 
the lists, and represent a large loss suffered hy 
the Royalist parties. It must be said, in honor 
of the mayors charged with the preparation of 
the list in Paris, that most of them have per 
formed their duties with impartiality. The “A 

semblée Nationale makes this the subject of a furi- 
ous article in its last Monday’s number. It says 
that “under pretext of a judicial execution of 
the text of the law, the public functionaries, the 
majority of whom are ved or mixed, repulse with 
a smile on their lips all the voters of the mod- 
erate party who did not satisfy literally the con 
ditions of the law.” “Things have reached such 
@ pass that with the new law we are in verity 
marching blindfold.” “The great error of the 
present day is that, under pretext of impartial- 
ity, men strike their friends as well as their ene- 
mies. They say that the laws, being made for 
all, are obligatory for all. In peaceable times 
this is true; but in the heat of a contest, men 
should philosophize less after Montesquieu’s fash 
ion, and accomplish a little more salutary re 
pression. When the question is to save sociely, 
the good grain must be distinguished from the 
bad. This parable is as old as the Scriptures 

The unblushing depravity of this article has 
not met with the blame of a single one of the 
royalist presses. 

GERMANY, 

The most important news from Germany is, 
that a treaty of peace is concluded between Prus- 
sia and Denmark. ‘The treaty is to be signed by 
all the German Powers. It is almost certain that 
several of them will refuse to sign it—for instance, 
Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, and 
Hanover. But as none of these will send any 
troops to assist the Duchies of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, their refusal, intended to injure Prussia 
will be of no importance; for under a protocol 
which accompanies the treaty, the Prussian troops 
are all to evacuate the Duchies, and leave them to 
struggle against Denmark as they best may. This 
is the termination which, in writing from Berlin 
six months ago, I indicated as the only one possi- 
ble. It seems the fate of Prussia to abandon all 
its allies, and fail in all its plans. The treaty 
leaves open a door to the intervention of Russia 
in favor of Denmark, so that the Duchies have 
little hope. They have a good army, however, 
and will fight manfully. Hostilities are expected 
to commence in a few days. 

The effects of the Congress at Warsaw con- 
tinue to be seen in Germany. The Duke of 








Mecklenbourg-Schwerin has dismissed his Cham- 
bers and abolished the electoral law with a strose 
of his pen. The liberal ministry at Elanover hes 
twice given in its resignation, which has not ye 
been accepted. The liberal ministry of Wurtew- 
berg has been replaced by an absolutist one, and 
the Chambers have been dissolved. In Hesse 
Darmstadt, the last liberal minister has been 
forced to resign, and his place given to 40 abso- 
lutist. Everywhere in Germany the Princes and 
Kings are returning to the state of things which 
existed prior to 1848. 

The existence of the Prussian Union has bee0 
prolonged for three months by a decree of the 
College of Princes ; but the probabilities are nov 
stronger than ever, that it will be abandoned. A 
circular has been sent to the different Goveri- 
ments party to it, demanding a final decision 
This does not show that Prussia even has much 
confidence in the duration of the Union 

The Austrian army is now being reduced. It 
will lose eighty thousand men. 


OTHER NEWS FROM THE CONTINENT. 

The Federal Assembly of Switzerland met las! 
week. Its election of officers shows the majority 
to be soundly democratic, notwithstanding the 
recent elections at Berne and Zurich. 

The prime minister of Piedment has declared 
the policy of his Cabinet to be frankly liberal 
and opposed to the Reaction which is now destroy: 
ing everything liberal in Europe. He affirmed 
his readiness to stand side by side with Lord Pal- 
merston in defending the liberties of the people. 

Orders have been given to the English vessels 

cruising in the Mediterranean to unite at Malte. 
Their ulterior destination is not known. 
England has also preferred heavy claims against 
Portugal, and insists on payment. 
The last news from Lisbon is, that our repre 
sentative, Mr. Clay, had demanded payment with- 
in a specified time, under penalty of compulsion 
by our navy. Yours, &c., Ww. 





Deatu or Bricapier Genera Mason—W? 
learn with regret, that a telegraphic despatch was 
received yesterday by General Jesup, announcing 


that distinguished officer and excellent 
por lag a! brevet) Richard B. 


man, Brigadier General (by 
Mason, of the United States army, who had re- 
turned from Californis. He breathed his last in 


‘St. Louis on the night of the 25th, a victim to the 





cholera.— Union, 
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’ THE COMPROMISE BILL. 


Tuesday in the Senate was a great day. Votes 
were given, then, which, if we mistake not, will 
geal the political fate of not a few members from 
the North. 

The question pending was the amendment of 
Mr. Bradbury, providing a Board of Commission- 
ers to settle the controversy respecting the Texan 
boundary. 

Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, moved a proviso, re- 
stricting the Government to be framed by the bill 
for New Mexico, to the territory west of the Rio 
Grande. This amendment was agreed on previous- 
ly in caucus by the friends of the bill, and it was 
necessary in order to secure the votes of the 
Texan Senators. Recollect, a main object of the 
pill was, to provide territorial Government for 
New Mexico, and one of the principal arguments 
in favor of it was, that it would prevent New 
Mexico from being absorbed by Texas, or prevent 
a bloody collision between the United States and 
Texas, should the former attempt to resist the 
claim of the latter. Now, the amendment of Mr. 
Dawson proposed to restrict the Territorial Gov- 
ernment to the country west of the Rio Grande, 
and to leave without Government, open to the 
claim of Texas, to absorption by Texas, or to 
the chances of a bloody conflict between the United 
States and Texas, should the former resolve to 
continue in possession of New Mexico, all east of 
the Rio Grande—that is, the real New Mexico, the 
New Mexico which is inhabited and needs Gov- 
ernment. For the part of it on the west side is 
a mere ribbon of territory, with no population at 
all. In other words, the amendment of Dawson 
was a proposition to give up everything to Texas, 
which Texas had claimed. 

We have great faith in the capacity of North- 
ern men to bear Southern exactions, but really 
we did not think it possible that this infamous 
amendment could find many supporters among 
them. We were disappointed. The question was 
taken, and Dawson’s amendment was adopted—30 
to 28!—Coorer, Dickinson, Donce of Iowa, 
Jones, Puetrs of Vermont, voting for it, Cass 
dodging. Mr. Phelps owes his constituents an 
explanation of his vote. Had he voted nay, the 
abominable proviso would have been lost. 

Next came the vote on Bradbury’s amendment 
as amended, and it was adopted—yeas 30, nays 
28!—Briaut, Cass, Cooper, Dickinson, DopcE 
of Iowa, Dovexas, Feucn, Jones, Norris, SuiEips, 
Sturcron, WaLker, Wuitcoms, voting for it. 
General Shields voted nay at first, but changed 
his vote to the affirmative, and so passed the 
amendment. 

Will the editor of the New York Tribune please 
inform us how the bill, as it now stands, will save 
New Mexico from being throttled by Texas— 
from being absorbed, swallowed up by Texas? 

The bill, we presume, will pass the Senate, but 
will it go through the House? We shall try 
to be on hand to mark the Northern men that 
shall put through such a bill—a bill abandoning 
New Mexico to the tender mercies of Texas. 

Before the votes were taken on these amend- 
ments, Mr. Walker of Wisconsin moved to lay 
the whole bill and amendments on the table. The 
vote on this motion stood— 

Yeas 8 Southern Nays 20 Southern 
“ 17 Northern “ 12 Northern 


25 32 

We have constantly admonished our friends 
that we could not trust to the opposition of all the 
Southern members who made war on the bill— 
and sure enough, Messrs. King, Berrien, Clem- 
ens, Sebastian, and Morton, put down as opposed 
to the bill, voted nay on the motion to lay on the 
table. The complexion of the vote shows the 
complexion of the measure. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


STATISTICS OF CHOLERA IN CINCINNATI, 








Cincinnati, July 24, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The cholera has been prevailing among us as 
an epidemic, to a considerable extent, for nearly 
a month, as had been anticipated by many quali- 
fied to form an opinion, judging from its return 
the two summers next succeeding its first appear- 
ance in 1832, and thesigns of its presence in va- 
rious parts of the West, for some months past. 
Yet though it is here, carrying off some of our 
population every day, the most incorrect and ex- 
aggerated reports have gone abroad as to the ex- 
tent of its ravages, through the country papers 
and the telegraphic despatches to the Eastern 
journals. An idea has been received and propa- 
gated through the interior, that Cincinnati has 
been almost prostrated by the breath of the 
pestilence, and thousands have thus been kept 
from visiting us for pleasure or trade. Our hotels 
and business places show the effects of this panic. 
The extreme hot weather we have had the pres- 
ent month, the absence of the farmers, who are 
busy with harvesting, and of many of our citi- 
zens who go abroad at this season for health or 
recreation, the sickness which does exist, and the 
exaggerated rumors which have gone out—all 
contribute to make the city dull; though it can- 
not compare in this respect with the melancholy 
stillness which reigned through our streets in 
the memorable days of July, 1849. 

For the information of those at a distance from 
us, it may be well to give a statement of the 
actual mortality of the city for three weeks past. 
The Board of Health made their first bulletin on 
the ist of July, and the same week the new 
ordinance making provisions for regular reports 
from sextons and undertakers, the results to be 
published in a table weekly by the city clerk, 
went into operation. Statistics of this kind, show- 
ing the weekly mortality, the age of the deceased, 
disease, nativity, &e., have long been made up 
with accuracy in the Eastern cities, but have not 
heretofore been collected in this place. From 
these reports for three weeks; closing July 20th, 
corroborated and corrected by the daily bulletins 


of the Board of Health, I find the deaths to have 
been as follows : 


Week closing July 6. Cholera - 190 
Other diseases 71— 261 


Ditto 13. Cholera - 206 
Other diseases 216— 422 
Ditto 20. Cholera - 185 


Other diseases 233— 418 
Total - -  - 1,101 
The report for the first week was very imper- 
fect, and no doubt below the truth, at least in re- 
gard to the number of deaths from other diseases 
than cholera. Ag the matter becomes system- 
atized, and the provisions of the law known, we 
shall have reports as reliable as those of any 
other city. I find that of the deaths in the above 
table, somewhat less than one-half (about 4-10ths) 
Were of persons born in foreign countries. 
_ The mortality in our. city for the correspond- 
ing three weeks in July, 1849, was— 


Week ending July 9th - 1,022 
Do July 16th - 950 
Do July 23d - 512 





Total - + = 2484 
Which any one can see at a glance, is more than 
double the mortality of the present season. 


Since the weekly report of the 20th, the deaths 
have been— 


Cholera. Other diseases. 


Sunday, July 2ist - - 26 25 
Monday, July 22d - . 98 33 
Tuesday, July 234 - . 24 25 


_ The epidemic is gradually subsiding, and dur- 
ing the coming month will doubtless, as in last 
3 leave us. ea 
€ census is now being taken. at - 
fortunate time for our an ‘Aaa ther thee in 
the year are there so many of our citizens usually 
absent ; and owing to the large number who have 
left in the last two months for health and recrea- 
tion, and from fear of sickness, who will return 
Mg the revival aes ys and pgm in the 
» Our population 
from 10,000 to 20,000 jess than it ought to be. 
th = Solemnities to be observed on account of 
Athy ye of President Taylor have been eee 
vot deci take fret Thursday in August. It is 
csi, has beg form and imposing pro 
) OD8 ; 
there at, instead, to be services in. the various 


Churches in the ys 
Wesley C morning, and in 








It is thought by some that an earlier day ought 
to have been fixed upon for these solemnities, be- 
fore the first gush of sorrow and pathy had 
had time to die away; but under all the ciroum- 
stances—the heat of the weather and the state of 
the health of the city considered—I cannot but 
think that the committee having the matter 10 
charge acted wisely. The mode of the celebration 
and its impressivenessand profit to all who partici- 
pate in it, will, no doubt, be more in keeping with 
the sentiments of a republican and Christian 
people, than the most costly and gorgeous funeral 
pageant. Yours, P. 





CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Wennespay, Juty 24, 1850. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill of the Committee of Thirteen. 

Mr. Foote withdrew his amendment for the 
present. — x 
Mr. Bradbury submitted the following amend- 
ment: 
“That the President of the United States be 
and he is he hereby authorized, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint three 
commissioners, who shall have power to agree 
with such commissioners ag may be appointed un- 
der the legislative authority of the State of Tex- 
as, upon a line of boundary between the territory 
of the United States and the said State of Texas, 
commencing at the point where the Red river is 
intersected by the 100th degree of west longitude, 
being the southwest angle of the Indian Territo- 
ry, and running to a point on the Rio Grande, to 
be agreed upon by the said commissioners; and 
also to agree upon the terms, conditions, and con- 
siderations, upon which such line shall be estab- 
lished ; and the proceedings and agreements of 
the said commissioners sha]l be, as soon as possi- 
ble, transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to be by him submitted to Congress, with 
such recommendations as the circumstances, in 
his opinion, may require, for the approval and 
action of Congress thereupon ; and the said agree- 
ment, when approved by the Congress of the 
United States and the Legislature of the State of 
Texas, shall be obligatory upon the parties.” 
Mr. Rusk moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out all after the first word “ that,” and in- 
sert “the boundary of the State of Texas is here- 
by admitted to extend to the Rio Grande, as de- 
fined in the statute of limits of the late Republic 
of Texas, passed in the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six.” 
The question was taken, and Mr. Rusk’s amend- 
ment was rejected, as follows: 
Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, 
Butler, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Downs, 
Foote, Houston, Hunter, King, Mason, Morton, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Turney, and Yulee— 
18 


Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Brad- 
bury, Bright, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Lowa, Felch, 
Greene, [amlin, Jones, Mangum, Miller, Norris, 
Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham Wales, Walker, 
and Whitcomb—34. 

Mr. Hale moved to amend the amendment. 

A general debate arose, in which Messrs. Rusk, 
Butler, Dayton, Berrien, and Hale, participated. 
Mr. Benton said that since the present subject 
had been before the Senate the sun had crossed 
the equator, leaving capricorn behind, and ap- 
proached cancer. It was now on its way back 
from cancer to the equator, and will be back to 
capricorn before we are done, at the rate at which 
we have been progressing. That is what the sun 
has done, sir. He has come forward, and he is 
now on the back track. And we are also retro- 
grading, sir, and, at this speed, we shall not only 
retrograde to capricorn, but to Cape Horn. The 
proposition now was to strike from the bill all 
that part of it relating to Texas; so far the mo- 
tion was right and proper. But it proposed to in- 
sert in it that which was a nullity, or something 
worse. 

On the 29th of January, a resolution was intro- 
duced in the Senate, declaring that it was the 
duty of Congress to fix the western boundary of 
Texas, up to the southern boundary of New Mex- 
ico, taking no part of New Mexico, &c. This 
was the starting point on this subject. It was 
then proposed to takea greater part of New Mex- 
ico; to take over 70,000 square miles of New 
Mexico, and add it to Texas. This was going far 
enough from the starting point. It was now pro- 
posed that the whole of New Mexico should be 
given to Texas. This was retrograding a little 
faster than the sun. 

He pointed out the difficulties arising from the 
amendment to any settlement of the question. 
The commissioners to be appointed on the part of 
Texas would be men who would be required and 
demanded by their State, and who would insist 
on a line running to the highest waters flowing 
into the Rio Grande. This they would insist 
upon positively. How were the others to be se- 
lected 2 Were they to be chosen with a view to 
their opinions on the subject, or were they to be 
chosen as men who have no opinions on the sub- 
ject? He contended the difficulty of settling the 
subject would be no ways avoided by this 
mode. It would break out again when the Presi- 
dent appointed, and the Senate were called upon 
to confirm, the commissioners. Their confirma- 
tion would depend upon the result of inquiry as 
to their sentiments on the subject. 

He said that it would appear, from the fact that 
the amendment was considerably entertained, 
that the Omnibus bill—its soul and its life, this 
Texas boundary question—was gone. The bill 
was dead. This combination of measures was 
justified on the ground of settling this Texas 
boundary ; and that being now ai failure, the bill 
was dead. First, we had the prescription of thir- 
teen doctors; and that being a failure, we were 
now called upon to go into the commission busi- 
ness. ‘T'he commission business was one which a 
man generally took up after having failed in 
others, and when he had neither credit nor capi- 
tal of his own to proceed upon. 

The amendment proposes that these commis- 
sioners shall run a line commencing at the point 
where the Red river is intersected by the one 
hundredth degree of west longitude. Where was 
the line to be run? To a point on the Rio 
Grande to be agreed upon by the commissioners. 
Where would that point be? It may be at the 
mouth, or at the head of the Rio Grande. They 
may run a line, for no chart or guide is laid down 
for their government, which will absorb all New 
Mexico, and throw her into the jaws of Texas. 
Texas may be allowed to swallow all of New 
Mexico, not only the feet and legs, but the body, 
the arms, and the head—just as the boa constrict- 
or swallows the ox, not leaving even the horns. 

Mr. Bradbury of Maine said that he was in no 
way responsible for the union of California with 
other measures, or for the joining of any of them. 
He did not agree, however, that any greater prog- 
ress would have been made had they been kept 
separately. Nor was he responsible in any way 
for the great consumption of time. He had pro- 
posed no amendments but this one, and had made 
but few speeches. 

It was not at all probable, if this amendment 
were adopted, that the commissioners would run 
a line to the mouth of the Rio Grande, nor was it 
probable that ‘Texas would assent to it. Neither 
did he think that there was any prospect that 
any absurd line, jeoparding the interests of the 
United States, would be agreed upon by the com- 
missioners, or receive the sanction of Congress. 

After some further discussion, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Tuurspay, Jury 25, 1850. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
Omnibus bill. 

Mr. Hale modified his amendment. so as to 
read—“ And the rights both of the United States 
and of Texas to the territory in dispute shall re- 
main the same as they were at the date of the ex- 
change of the ratification of the treaty of Gauda- 
lupe Hidalgo, and neither party shall be preju- 
diced by anything which has subsequently oc- 
curred, nor shall either party take any further 
steps to reduce those rights to possession until 
after said commissioners shall have been appoint- 
ed, and the duties devolved upon them by this 
act shall have been executed and performed, and 
Congress and Texas shall have acted definitely 
thereon.” 

The question was taken on this amendment, 
with the following result : 

Yeas—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Benton, Ber- 
rien, Bradbury, Clarke, Cooper, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Greene, 
Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Pearce, Seward, 
Shields, Spruance, Underwood, Upham, Wales, 
and Walker—23. ‘ 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Bright, 
Butler, Cass, Clay, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Felch, 
Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, 
Mason, Morton, Phelps, ie, Rusk, Sebastian, 
mene Sturgeon, Turney, tcomb, and Yu- 
ee—30. 

On motion of Mr. Bradbury, the following 
amendment to his ances was slepies ‘ e 

“And the proceed and agreemen e 
said oners shall be, as early as practica- 
ble, tranamitted to the President of the United 








t pon. ’ 
And the amendment was agreed to. 
gece to add the amendment as 
’ following provision : : 
Provided, That in agreeing upon said bounda- 
ry line between the territory of the United States 
and the said State of Texas, the said commission 





ers shall agreé upon ho line which does not éx- 


to C or its 
States, to be by him eubmitted cngrees tate 





clude every portion of New Mexico, whether 
lying on the east or the west side of the Rio 
Grande, from Texas, and which they do not be- 
lieve to be the true and legitimate boundary be- 
tween New Mexico and Texas. 

Mr. Baldwin, in a very able speech, supported 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 
He examined the whole subject of the respective 
titles of Texas and New Mexic®, and maintained 
that Texas had no lawful right to the territory in 
dispute. 

After a tedious discussion by several Senators, 
Mr. Clarke moved that the Senate adjourn. 

_ Mr. Clay asked the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion, and they were ordered. 

And the question being taken, resulted in the 
negative, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Barnwell, Bell, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Butler, Chase, Clarke, Davis of 
Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, 
Hunter, Mason, Miller, Morton, Phelps, Seward, 
Soulé, Turney, Upham, and Yualee—25. 

Nays—Mesrsrs. Atchison, Badger, Bradbury, 
Bright, Cass, Clay, Cooper, Dawson, Dickinson, 
Dodge of Towa, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, 
Houston, Jones, King, Mangum, Norris, Pearce, 
Pratt, Rusk. Sebastian, Shields, Smith, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, Wales, Walker, and 
Whitcomb—31. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Benton, and it was reject- 
ed, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, 
Clarke, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, 
Phelps, Seward, Smith, Upham, and Walker— 
16. 


Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, 
Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Clay, 
Cooper, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, 
Dodge of Towa, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, 
Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, 
Morton, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Shields, 
Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, 
Wales, Whitcomb, and Yulee—3s. 

Mr. Benton moved an amendment, but with- 
drew it to allow Mr. Mason, of Virginia to offer 
an amendment of similar character. 

The amendment was read, and was as follows: 
strike out all of the amendment of Mr. Bradbury, 
after the word “Texas.” where it first occurs, 
and insert, “upon the western boundary of the 
State of Texas, as it was when she was admitted 
as a State into the Union.” 

Mr. Mason supported his amendment in a 
speech. 

Mr. Turney moved an adjournment. 

Mr. Clay called for the yeas and nays, and the 
motion to adjourn was lost—yeas 26, nays 26. 

Mr. Mason so modified his amendment, as to 
designate the “ western and northern boundaries.” 

Aiter some discussion, Mr. Davis of Massa- 
chusetts alluded to the apparent intention of the 
majority te force a vote upon the bill ; and to the 
fact, that this being a great measure of compro- 
mise and harmony, it should not be pressed to a 
vote while two States were but half represented 
on the floor. The vacancies from those States 
would be filled in a few days, and then a fair vote 
could be had. 

A motion to adjourn, made by Mr. Yulee, was 
rejected—yeas 25, nays 27. 

Mr. Mason modified his amendment so as that 
the words to be inserted would read, “to run the 
western and northern boundaries of the State of 
Texas.” 

And the question being taken, the amendment 
was rejected, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, 
Butler, Chase, Clarke, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Hunter, Mason, Mil- 
ler, Morton, Sebastian, Seward, Smith, Soulé, 
Turney, Upham, Walker, and Yulee—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, 
Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Clay, Cooper, Dawson, 
Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, 
Felch, Foote, Houston, Jones, King, Mangum, 
Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Shields, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, Wales,and Whitcomb—29. 

Mr. Rusk proposed to add to the amendment, 
that the said State of Texas is hereby declared 
entitled to all the rights she had in and to the | 
territory east of the Rio Grande, which she had 
or which she may have had at any time, since the 
ratification of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

Mr. Benton spoke of this bill being a compro- 
mise, a measure of peace, a measure to restore pa- 
ternal feelings throughout the country. It ap- 
peared as if it was to bea forced measure ; a meas- 
ure to force people to love and embrace one 
another. A species of forced generosity. 

Mr. Turney moved that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. Clay called for the yeas and nays, and the 
motion was decided in the affirmative, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, 
Berrien, Butler, Chase, Clarke, Clemens, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Hun- 
ter, Mason, Miller, Morton, Phelps, Sebastian, 
Seward, Smith, Soulé, Turney, Underwood, Up- 
ham, and Yulee—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Bradbury, Bright, 
Cass, Clay, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, Houston, Jones, 
King, Mangum, Norris, Pratt, Rusk, Shields, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Wales, Walker, and Whit- 
comb—25. 

And the Senate at 5 o’clock adjourned. 


Frinpay, Jury 26, 1850. 


The subject was resumed, the question being 
on Mr. Rusk’s amendment. 

Mr. Hale was surprised that gentlemen, who 
had voted down an amendment securing the 
rights of both parties to the controversy, should 
now bring forward an amendment to secure the 
rights of one party. After considerable dis- 
cussion, 

Mr. Bradbury asked the Senator from Texas 
to modify his amendment so that it would read: 
Provided, That in the mean time the rights of Tex- 
asand the United States, respectively, shall re- 
main unaffected by anything contained in this 
bill. 

Mr. Rusk declined accepting the modification. 

Mr. Mason opposed the amendment. 

And the question being taken, the amendment 
of Mr. Rusk was rejected by the following vote: 

Yreas—Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Dawson, 
Downs, Houston, King, Mangum, Morton, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, and Yulee—12. 

Nays — Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Benton, 
Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Clay, 
Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Dodge of Iowa, Felch, Foote, Greene, Hale, 
Hamlin, Jones, Mason, Miller, Phelps, Seward, 
Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Un. 
derwood, Upham, Wales, and Walker—35. 

Mr. Mason moved to strike out all of Mr. 
Bradbury’s amendment, and insert as follows: 

« And it being incumbent on the United States, 
pursuant to the ‘joint resolution for annexing 
Texas to the United States, approved Ist March, 
1845, to preserve to Texas all the territory to 
which that State is entitled, the President of the 
United States shall be, and he is hereby author- 
ized to appoint three commissioners, any two of 
whom may act, and who, with such commissioners 
as may be appointed with like authority under 
legislative act of Texas, shall have power to as- 
certain and determine ‘the territory properly 
included witbin and rightfully belonging to’ that 
State on the western and northern borders there- 
of, since or under the treaty with Mexico signed 
at Guadalupe Hidalgo, and to provide bounda- 
ries accordingly. And the proceedings of said 
commissioners shall be, as early as practicable, 
transmitted to the President of the United States, 
to be by him transmitted to Congress; and the 
same, when approved by Congress and the Legis- 
lature of Texas, shall be obligatory on the par- 
ties.” 

And the question being taken thereon, it was 
rejected by the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Barnwell, Benton, Butler, Chase, 
Clarke, Davis of Mississippi, Hale, Houston, 
Hunter, King, Mason, Morton, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Seward, Shields, Soulé, Turney, Upham, and 
Yulee—20. . 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, 
Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Clay, Cooper, Davis of 
Massachusetts, Dawson, Dayton, Dickinson, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, 
Felch, Foote, Greene, Jones, Mangam, Miller, 
Phelps, Pratt, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Un- 
derwood, Wales, and Walker—29. 

Mr. Seward moved to amend the amendment 
by prefixing thereto : 

New Mexico shall, on proclamation by the 
President of the United States, be admitted as a 
State into this Union on an equal footing with 
the original States : Provided, That the President, 
before such proclamation, shall be satis- 
fied that the Constitution recently framed by the 
Convention of New Mexico has been approved 
and ratified by the People of New Mexico in the 
election held for the purpose of considering it on 
the 20th of June last. - 

Mr. Seward addressed the Senate at length in 
support of the amendment. He argued that Con- 
gress was bound by treaty to admit the people of 
New Mexico to the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by citizens of the States of this Union. 

Mr. Pratt said that he was satisfied that the 
Senator from N id stand alon 


‘stitution of the United was the pre-requi- 





site qualification to entitle a person to hold a 
seat in the Senate. If a person presented himself 
as a Senator, and re to take an oath, he 
would not be admitted to a seat in the body. The 
Senator from New York had sworn tosupport the 
Constitution of the United States, or else he 
would not have been admitted in the Senate. 

But in the second speech delivered by the Sen- 
ator in the Senate, he had taken the ground that 
there was a law higher than the Constitution, and 
when they conflicted, he must obey that higher 
law. That is, if this higher law required him to 
do an unconstitutional act, he would do go, re- 
gardless of the oath which he had taken. That 
is, if a law were introduced interfering with sla- 
very within the States of this Union, which was 
an admitted unconstitutional act, the Senator 
would, because of his obligation to this higher 
law, vote for such an act, and that too after hav- 
ing sworn to support the Constitution. 

Mr. Seward denied having, at any time, or in 
any place, ever uttered any of the sentiments at- 
tributed to him by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. Pratt said that the Senator had expressly 
asserted that there existed a law higher than the 
Constitution, which he was bound to recognise 
and obey, even if that law was in conflict with 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Seward denied having said so, 

Mr. Pratt said that he had heard the Senator 
say so, and such was the universal understanding 
of the Senate. 

Mr. Seward said that he had nothing to do 
with what was the universal understanding. 

Mr. Pratt repeated what he had heard the Sen- 
ator assert as to the obligations of this higher 
law, and maintained that his conclusions, as to 
the Senator’s course, drawn from the application 
of that recognition of a law higher than the 
Constitution, were correct. 

The Senator from New York had sworn to 
support that Constitution, and, when he came 
here to take his seat, had it been known that he 
did not regard that Constitution as the supreme 
law for his government here, there is not a Sena- 
tor who would not object to him as « member. 
After that speech in which he had asserted his 
duty to obey a law higher than the Constitution, 
he had said to friends that the Senator had ob- 
tained admission, under a concealment of his 
views, and should be turned out of that body. 

Mr. Seward said that he had never made any 
proposition, here or elsewhere, which he was not 
willing to stand by and support. He was prepar- 
ed to meet the responsibility of any act of his. 
He would not engage in any personal remarks. 
He did not think there was any man in the coun- 
try whose personal remarks were worthy of five 
minutes of the time of the Senate. He had spo- 
ken of a higher law, which we are bound to obey, 
higher than the Constitution, which regulates our 
authority, and devotes it to the noble purposes of 
justice, and not in violation of, but in harmony 
with, the Constitution. 

He examined the objections to the amendment. 
It was said that Congress knows nothing of the 
Constitution of New Mexico. Every Senator 
had a copy of it. He had one in his hand, receiv- 
ed from a delegate in the convention which 
framed it. He was as satisfied that that was the 
Constitution of New Mexico, as he was that the 
Senator was elected, when his credentials were 
read. It was objected that the Government of 
New Mexico might be a regal one; the Constitu- 
tion itself refuted that position. 

In the preamble to that Constitution, the peo- 
ple of New Mexico say: 

“We, the people of New Mexico, in order to 
establish justice, promote the welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, acknowledging with grateful hearts the 
goodness of the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe, and 
unploring his aid and direction in its accomplishment, 
do ordain and establish the follawing Constitution,” 
&e. 

Here there was a power higher than the Con- 
stitution of the United States acknowledged, and 
its aid implored to thcir direction in the accom- 
plishment of their object. Such a recognition 
was considered a heresy by the Senator from Ma- 
ryland. 

Mr. Pratt asked if the Senator meant to say 
that he (Mr. P.) considered that a heresy ? 

Mr. Seward said that because he had alluded 
to the same Sovereign Power, he had been de- 
nounced as guilty of a heresy by the Senator. 

Mr. Pratt said the Senator said that which was 
untrue. 

Mr. Hale called the Senator to order. 

Mr. Pratt begged pardon for having said that 
which he had; but when a Senator did not state 
things correctly, he thought it perhaps the better 
course to say nothing. 

Mr. Seward said that it was of little couse- 
quence to him whether the Senator said anything 
or not. 

He then continued his remarks in defence of 
his amendment, and said that-he had acted inde- 
pendently in submitting it; and, whether he 
stood alone or with others, he would stand by his 
proposition. 

Mr. Hale opposed the connection of this bill 
with the admission of New Mexico as a State. 
He then proceeded to comment upon the remarks 
of Senators concerning “a higher law,” &c, 

Mr. Pratt said that the Senator from New 
Hampshire had made one of his usual speeches. 
The same smooth phrases and words were used 
to-day that he used on all occasions. The Sena- 
tor had applied his remarks to a state of facts 
that did not exist, and that was the usual mode in 
which the Senator met an argument. The Sena- 
tor had, as he always did, assumed a state of facts 
to suit his standing set of phrases, and had not 
adapted his language to the facts as they existed. 
The Senator knew that he had done this; the 
Senator knew that the facts of the argument were 
not as he had stated them. He was replying to 
the position that there was a law above the Con- 
stitution, and which wasto be obeyed when they 
came into conflict. This the Senator knew was 
what he had replied to. Yet the Sehator had ad- 
dressed the Senate, assuming that he (Mr. P.) had 
denied all obligation to the Sovereign Power of 
the Universe. 

The Senator from New Hampshire had placed 
him in the position of having denied all obligation 
to the Divine law, or the precepts of the Bible. 
He had as much regard for the Supreme Power, 
whose name is so frequently desecrated here, as 
that Senator. 

Mr. Hale called the Senator to order. 

Mr. Rusk asked that the words be taken 
down. 

Mr. Hale read the words for which he called 
the Senator to order, as follows: “ That Supreme 
Power whose name is so frequently desecrated 
here by that Senator.” 

After some remarks by Messrs, Chase, Butler, 
Hale, and Pratt, 

The Chair said that he did not understand the 
Senator as having used the words written down, 
or he would have interfered. The language now 
before the Chair was certainly out of order. 

Mr. Pratt said tht he had in the first instance 
confined himself to commenting, not upon the ex- 
istence of a sovereign power of the universe, but 
upon that higher law which would justify a man 
in swearit,; to support the Constitution, while 
mentally reserving the right to obey another law, 
even in violation of the Constitution. 

He regarded the higher law of which the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire spoke, instead of author- 
izing a man to swear to support the Constitution 
with a mental reservation, as making the obliga- 
tion to support that Constitution doubly strong in 
cansequence of that oath. The Senator from Con- 
necticut understood the Senator from New York 
to speak of a law higher than the Constitution, 
which was in harmony with the Constitution. 
This was the law of Heaven, which made the ob- 
ligation to support that Constitution inviolable. 
But that was not the higher law spoken of by the 
Senator from New York; that Senator spoke of a 
higher Jaw which, when it conflicted with the 
Constitution, he was to obey, regardless of the 
Constitution and his oath to support it. For the 
assertion of such a law he had alluded to the Sen- 
ator from New York, and had suggested that, 
having come into the Senate under a supposed 
obligation to his oath, now that he acknowledged 
none as against this higher law, he should be ex- 
pelled. And if the Senator from New Hampshire 
held similar doctrines and positions, he would 
cheerfally unite him with the Senator from New 
York in the expulsion. 

Mr. Baldwin read from Mr. Seward’s speech 
the only sentence in which he had alluded to the 
“higher law.” It was to the effect that there was 
a law higher than the Constitution. That the 
Constitution devoted the public domain to the 
purposes of justice, defence, welfare, and liberty, 
and that the law higher than the Constitution 
regulates our authority over the domain, and de- 
votes it to the same noble purposes. 

Mr. Seward said that the speech as read by the 
Senator from Connecticut was verbatim as he had 
delivered it , 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi said that he had been 
absent from the Senate for a few moments. When 
he went out an amendment was pending on which 
he was prepared to vote, ashe had been on all 
prépesttions connected with this bill. But on his 
return he found the Senate engaged in a theologi- 
cal disquisition, and his mind was not prepared to 
vote upon it at present. He wanted at least one 
night for reflection, and as the debate had closed 
with a prayer by brother Baldwin, he moved that 
the Senate adjourn. ter. 

Mr. Clay asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered ; and, the question being taken, the Sen- 

refused to as follows: _ 


Butler, Chase, Clarke, Davis of 
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Seward, Smith, Sou ™ aay 

and Yulee—23, ' aye 
Nayvs—Meesrs, Atchison, Badger, Berrien, 





of Wisconsin, | 





Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Clay, Cooper, Daw- 
son, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, ‘Douglas, Downs, 
Felch, Foote, Jones, King, Mangum, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Underwood, Wales, Walker, and Whitcomb—28, 

Mr. Chase and Mr. Foote continued the debate 
on the “ higher law,” expulsion, &c, 

The question was thén taken on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Seward, and it was rejected by the 
following vote : 

Yea—Mr. Seward—1. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, 
Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, 
Cass, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, Greene, Hunter, 
Jones, King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood, Wales, Walker, Whitcomb, 
and Yulee—42. 

Mr. Berrien moved that the Senate adjourn ; 
and the question being taken, was decided in the 
affirmative, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs, Atchison, Baldwin, Barnwell, 
Bell, Benton, Berrien, Butler, Chase, Clarke, Da- 
vis of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Daw- 
son, Dayton, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Hunter, Ma- 
son, Miller, Morton, Sebastian, Seward, Shields, 
Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Turney, Underwood, 
Upham, and Yulee—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Bradbury, Bright, 
Cass, Clay, Cooper, Dickixison, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, Jones, King, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sturgeon, Walker, and Whitcomb—19. 

And the Senate adjourned. 


Saturvay, Juny 27, 1850. 


The credentials of the Hon. Thomas Ewing, 
appointed by the Governor of Ohio, Senator, in 
the place of Mr. Corwin, resigned, were pre- 
sented by Mr. Davis of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Douglas of Illinois introduced a resolution 
for the applicati.n of the Previous Question in 
the Senate. Laid over till Monday. 

The death of Hon. Daniel P. King was an- 
nounced ; the Senate adopted the usual resolu- 
tions, and adjourned. 


Monpay, Juty 29, 1850. 


The report of the Committee of Thirteen was 
taken up, and the question being on Mr. Brad- 
bury’s resolution, Mr. Dayton moved to strike 
out all after the word “that,” and insert a pro- 
vision for the settlement of the controversy re- 
specting the boundary of Texas by the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Rusk denied the jurisdiction of the Court 
over the case, and protested against the delay at- 
tending proceedings before it. Mr Benton sup- 
ported the motion. Mr. Clay opposed it. Mr. 
Cass was oppesed to it; he enlarged upon the 
dangers of a collision with Texas, and sustained 
Mr. Bradbury’s amendment. Mr. Hale had no 
doubt that the United States would eventually 
be obliged to succumb to Texas, and he thought 
the mode proposed by Mr. Dayton about the 
most graceful way of doing it. For himself, 
viewing the yeographical composition of the 
Court, he had no doubt as to what its decision 
would be. The question was taken on Mr. Day- 
ton’s amendment, with the following result : 

Yeas—Measrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase,Clarke, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Ewing, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, 
Phelps, Seward, Smith, Turney, Upham, and 
Walker—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, 
Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Cass, 
Clay, Clemens, Cooper, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Jowa, Downs, 
Felch, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, 
Mangum, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Soulé, Spruance, Stur- 
geon, Underwood, Wales, Whitcomb, and Yulee— 
39 


Mr. Benton moved to amend the amendment 
by adding thereto the following: 

Provided, That no person shall be appointed a 
commissioner under this act, who shall have 
formed or expressed an opinion on the subject, 


and who shall not be impartial or disinterested | 


in the event or question; and the said commis- 
sioners shall make a protocol of each conference 
which they shall hold upon the subject, and shall 
report the same to the President of the United 
States, to be by him submitted to Congress; and 
the said commissioners shall be duly sworn to the 
faithful discharge of their duties. 

The question being taken thereon, it was re- 
jected by the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Hamlin, Mason, Miller, Seward, Upham, and 
Walker—12. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, 
Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, 
Cooper, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Ew- 
ing, Felch, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, 
Mangum, Morton, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Shields, Spruance, Sturgeon, Under- 
wood, and Whitcomb—33. 

The question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Bradbury, it was rejected, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, 
Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, 
Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of lowa, Downs, Felch, 
Foote, Jones, King, Mangum, Norris, Pearce, 
Pratt, Shields, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, 
Wales, and Whitcomb—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, 
Butler, Chase, Clemens, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Ewing, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Houston, 
Hunter, Mason, Miller, Morton, Phelps, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Seward, Smith, Soulé, Turney, Upham, 
and Yulee—28. 

Absent— Messrs. Douglas, Borland, and Walk- 
er, and one vacancy. 

Mr. Bradbury subsequently offered substan- 
tially the same amendment, and Mr. Rusk moved 
a proviso that 

“The orders of the military commander at 
Santa Fe, for the formation of a State or Territo- 
rial Government, with all action which has been 
taken under said orders, be, and the same is here- 
by, declared null and void. 

And the question being taken thereon, it was 
rejected, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Butler, Clemens, 
Dodge of lowa, Downs, Houston, Jones, King, 
Mason, Morton, Rusk, and Turney—12. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Barnwell, 
Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Chase, 
Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dayton, Dickin- 
son, Dodge of Wisconsin, Ewing, Felch, Foote, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Mangum, Miller, Norris, 
Pearce, Phelps, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, 
Wales, Walker, Whitcomb, and Yulee—42. 

Mr. Mason moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out all after the words “ the limits of 
the same,” so as to leave it a provision to ascer- 
tain and define only the true and legitimate lim- 
its of Texas. 

And the question being taken, the motton was 
rejected, as follows : 

Yras—Messrs. Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, 
Butler, Chase, Clarke, Clemens, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Ewing, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Hous- 
ton, Hunter, Mason, Miller, Morton, Phelps, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Smith, Soulé, Turney, 
Upham, and Yulee—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Clay, Cooper, 
Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, 
Downs, Felch, Foote, Jones, King, Mangum, 
Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Shields, Spruance, Stur- 
geon, Underwood, Wales, Walker, and Whit- 
comb—29. 

Mr. Hale moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out the words “or at any period since 
that date” And the motion was rejected by the 
following vote : 

Yras—Meesrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Clarke, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Seward, 
Smith, Upham, and Walker—15. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, 
Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, 
Cass, Clay, Clemens, Cooper, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Doug- 
las, Downs, Ewing, Felch, Foote, Houston, Hun- 
ter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Nor- 
ris, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Soulé, Spra- 
ance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Wales, 
Whitcomb, and Yulee—41. 

Mr. Turney moved to amend the amendment 
by adding thereto as follows : 28: 

Provided, That in the event of the Commission- 
ers failing to determine the true line, no pecuni- 
ary consideration shall be given to reconcile either 
party to a departure therefrom. 

Messrs. Foote and Turney debated this amend- 
ment, and the question being taken thereon, it 
was rejected by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, 
Butler, Chase, Clarke, Clemens, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Davis of Mississippi, te + of Wiscon- 
sin, Hale, Hunter, Mason, Miller, Morton, Sew- 
ard, Soulé, Turney, Vd roe) and Yulee—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Clay, Cooper, Daw- 
son, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, 
Ewing, Felch, Foote, Hamlin, Jones, King, Man- 
gum, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Shields, Smith, Spru- 
aace, Sturgeon, Underwood, Wales, and Whit- 
comb—32. 

Mr. Hale moved, and the Senate then ad- 
journed. 
= 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wennespay, Juty 24, 1850. 

Mr. Botter, from the Committee on the Post 

Office, rted a bill to reduce the rates of post- 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

on the state of the Union. . 
Mr. Brown, from the Committee on the Dis- 








trict of Columbia, re a bill granting land 
to the District of Columbia for school purposes. 
Referred to Committee of the Whole House. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state the Union. The Chair- 
man (Linn Boyd) announced the business in or- 
der to be the President’s California message. 

Mr. Bayly moved to lay it aside, and take up, 
mene, the West Point Academy appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Preston King demanded tellers, and tell- 
ers being ordered, the motion of Mr. Bayly was 
agreed to—yeas 93, nays 60. : 

After a good deal of discussion, which turned 
chiefly on the California question, on motion of 
Mr. Butler of Pennsylvania the Committee rose, 
to enable Mr. Bayly to submit the usual resolu- 
tion to terminate debate.on the West Point bill. 

After agreeing to close it half an hour after 
going into Committee, the House resolved itself 
again into Committee of the Whole on. the state 
of the Union. 

Messrs. Burt and Marshall both submitted 
amendments, the Committee rose, and the House 
adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Jury 25, 1850. 

Mr. Young, from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, reported back, with an amendment, the bill 
to encourage agriculture, by giving to any man or 
woman, the head of a family and a citizen of the 
United States, and who may cultivate the same, a 
quarter section of land, without cost. 

The bill having been read, the question was 
announced as being on its engrossment, when 

Mr. Johnson of ‘Tennessee said that the bill 
was of more importance than any other which had 
been presented to the consideration of the House, 
and, save one measure, any that could be brought 
forward. Five rearsago he introduced this prop- 
osition, or the principle on which it was based. 
He knew that it was then said it was intended to 
catch votes, and was demagoguism ; butsince that 
time various measures had been introduced to 
dispose of the public ands ; and he asked, in the 
name of those who toil and sweat, that they may 
be permitted to participate in the bounties of the 
Government. We go over the water to extend 
our sympathies. When a little revolution breaks 
out, we hear from every mouth about opening our 
doors to the sufferers, and inviting them to this 
country, and tendering to them land. But the 
poor men at home, citizens of the United States, 
who, when the tocsin of war is sounded, are 
ready to sacrifice their lives and shed their blood, 
are little cared for. He caused to be read three 
authorities, as the substratum on which to erect 
his little edifice on this occasion. The first was 
that of Moses, namely, “the land shall not be 
sold forever. The land is mine, for you are 
strangers with me ;” the next was that of Vattel, 
in argument of the free tillage of the soil; and 
the third on the authority of General Jackson, 
in favor of the opening of the public lands to 
settlers, at a ‘cost barely suflicient to reim- 
burse the United States for the cost of survey 
and the extinguishment of the Indian titles. We 
have got too much land as a whole people; as in- 
dividuals, not enough. He asked where the Gov- 
ernment obtained the right to withhold the soil 
from the producer. It was not derived from the 
Constitution; it was not derived from any great 
principle of nature, and there should be no more 
restriction than on air, light, or water. Carry 
out the principles of the bill, and our resources 
would be increased, and the population of the 
country be made better and happier. 

He wanted all to stand on the great platform 
of equality, and that every man may havea home— 
a fireside. Nineteen out of twenty of the people 
are better than theirrulers. He was for serving 
the people, who had made him what he was; and 
God willing, so long as he lived, and had a tongue 
to speak or a vote to give, he would stand by the 
people. They are entitled to honest and fair rep- 
resentatives, and their wishes should be known 
and acted upon. 

After speaking for an hour in favor of the 
bill, he gave notice of his intention to submit an 
amendment. ‘ 

Mr. Bayly stated that after the bill now before 
the Committee was disposed of, he would move to 
take up the other annual appropriation billsin the 
following order, namely: the Revolutionary Pen- 
sion, the Navy Pension, the Indian, the Fortifica- 
tion, the Post Office, the Civil and Diplomatic, the 
Navy, and the Army bills. He asked that gene- 
ral debate be not indulged on the first five, and 
that gentlemen would reserve their discussion for 
the last three. If this suggestion be acquiesced 
in, in a short time all the bills but these would be 
disposed of. 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee wished to know at 
what time Congress would be ready to adjourn, if 
this course be pursued. 

Mr. Bayly replied that Congress would be 
ready to adjourn when the appropriation bills are 
passed, and that would depend on the manner in 
which business is transacted here. If his sugges- 
tion should beacquiesced in, the bills could be pass- 
ssed in a fortnight. 

Mr. Bissell inquired, if the bills are passed, and 
Congress then adjourn, what would become of 
California? If an acquiesence in the suggestion 
would throw her out, he was opposed to it. 

Mr. Bayly said that he had made a suggestion 
only as to the bills which he had in charge. The 
admission of California would depend on the 
House and the Committee. He then replied to 
- he remarks of Mr. Marshall, delivered yester- 

ay. 
Mr. Crowell inquired whether the California 
bill will again be before the Committee after this 
shall have been disposed of. ; 

The Chairman replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Crowell asked whether it would be in order 
to lay the bill astde, with a recommendation that 
it be reported to the House. 

The Chairman replied: Not while amendments 
are pending. 

Various amendments were acted on, and debate 
indulged. 

The Committee rose without coming to a con- 
clusion on the bill; and, at four o’clock, the 
House adjourned. 


Fripay, Juny 26, 1850. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill granting land to landless men. Mr. Brown 
of Mississippi supported the policy of the bill. It 
was then referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. Mr. Moore moved a 
reconsideration of the vote so referring it, and 
on this motion he tock occasion to denounce the 
hill, and charge its advocates with demagoguism. 
An irregular discussion took place, which was 
cut short by a motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The West Point Appropriation bill was then 
taken up, the amendments were agreed to, and 
the bill was reported to the House, which con- 
curred in some amendments, rejected others, and 
finally passed the bill. 

The House then adjourned. 


Saturpay, Juty 27, 1850. 

The death of Mr. King, a member from Mas- 
sachusetts, was announced by Mr. Rockwell. 
Appropriate remarks were made respecting the 
deceased, by Messrs. Rockwell, Winthrop, and 
Chandler, the customary resolutions were adopt- 
ed, and the House adjourned. 


Monpay, Jury 29, 1850. 


Various motions were made to fix upon some 
time for adjourning both Houses, but they failed. 

The Houee in Committee of the Whole reject- 
ed the motion of Mr. Bayly, to lay aside the Cali- 
fornia message, by a vote of 86 to 83, and that 
subject was then taken up. Various amendmenis 
were moved—five minutes’ speeches were made— 
the Committee rose, sometimes finding itself with- 
out a quorum—calls of the House were made— 
the yeas and nays were frequently ordered, on 
various motions, which had no object but delay ; 
and at last, after a useless session, the House 
near six o’clock adjourned. 


THE CABINET MINISTERS. 


Of the seven Cabinet Ministers heretofore an- 
nounced as having been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the following have ac- 
cepted their appointments, and being here present, 
have been duly commissioned, viz: 

Mr. Webster, the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Corwin, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Hall, the Postmaster General. 

Of the remaining four, it is understood that the 
following accept their appointments, but have not 
yet reached the city, viz: 

Mr. Graham, Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Crittenden, Attorney General. 








LYNCH LAW IN VIRGINIA. 


In Culpeper county, on Wednesday last, a law- 
less mob assembled at the Court House, and, 
though resisted by the sheriff at the jail door, en- 
tered the jail and took therefrom by force, William 

rayson, a free negro, charged with the murder 
of David W. Miller, and hung him by the neck 
until dead. The Superior Court of Culpeper had 
twice convicted Grayson, and the General Court 
had twice granted him a new trial. In the last 
opinion the General Court said, “ Upon the whole 
case, we are of the opinion that the testimony is 
not only not sufficient to prove the guilt of the 

but that it is hardly sufficient to raise a 


suspicion against him. The must there- 
fore be reversed and a new awarded” This 
infuriated mob, to 1 


consisting, as we regret 
in part of justices of the peace and of members 
Christian churches, have thus by violence re- 
versed the decision of the highest criminal tribu- 
nal in the and been guilty of a foul, cow- 
ardly, and fi murder, and that, too, of a 
helpless free negro, with none to defend him nor 














rz 
avenge his w " 
his innocence ot; Grayson, we learn, avowed 
given him in which % gallows. One minute wag 
his guilt ; this he refaged seq ne Was to confess 
execute him at once, whi ne — them to 
This first attempt at Lyneh = in this C 
monwealth should be rebuked wi oe 
unished with severi with firmness and 
punis Severity. Unless speedi] ad 
in its course, it must overthrow ‘ail 2 ano 
and render life, liberty, and propety eithny. 
protection. It rests with the logally-xonetit ie] 
authorities of Virginia to wipe off this foul ‘bl t 
from her character. We trust in Gods ae 
they will not fail to do it— Fredericksburg Record- 
er. 





Sprincporo’, Onto, July 16, 1850, 
Dear Sin: We, the undersigned, are Free. 
Soilers. We advocated the election of our Rep- 
resentative, Mr. L. D. Campbell, believing him 
to be true in bis opposition to the increase of Sla- 
very and the Slave Power. Lately, a newspaper 
in our district has repeatedly denounced him as 
a“ Doughface.” In justice to Mr. Campbell, as 
well as to ourselves, we desire you to state, briefly, 
whether his course in Congress has shown him to 
be a trusty friend of the Wilmot Proviso, and of the 
Cause of Freedom, or whether it has been such as 
to warrant the charge that he is a “Doughface? ”’ 
Respectfully, yours, 
- Manton Weaient, 

A.rrep Tnromas, 

E. G. Ports, 

Jacos Bateman, 

Josian Wrient. 

G. Bailey, Edttor of the National Era. 


We answer with a great deal of pleasure, that 
Mr. Campbell is “a trusty friend of the Wilmot 
Proviso, and of the Cause of Freedom,” and that 
he has done nothing since he took his seat in Con- 


gress, to “ warrant the charge that he is a Dough- 
face.” 


On all the questions at issue between Slavery 
Freedom, as they arise in Congress, he is true to 
himself, to his constituents, to the cause of Hu- 
man Rights—and he is able as he is faithful. 

Ed. Era. 


THE COUNTESS OF OSSILLI. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin has the following 
notice of the gifted lady who met an untimely 
death last week by the wreck of the brig Elizabeth 
on the shore of Fire Island: 

“The Countess of Ossilli—better known as 
Margaret Fuller—was the daughter of Hon. Tim- 
othy Fuller, a lawyer of Boston, but nearly all his 
life a resident of Cambridge, and a Representa- 
tive of the Middlesex District in Congress from 
1817 to 1825. She was the first born of six chil- 
dren, and early displayed great talents, which her 
father, with more regard for her mental than her 
bodily health, stimulated by incessant study. The 
early death of this parent left Margaret to depend 
on herself for a livelihgod. Accordingly she ap- 
plied herself to teaching as a vocation—first in 





| Boston, then in Providence, and afterwards in 


Boston again. In 1844 she abandoned teaching 
and assumed the critical department of the 7'n- 
dune, where her articles attracted much attention. 
The following year she visited Europe, as a cor- 
respondent of the same paper, and continued to 
reside abroad, where she had married until a few 
weeks prior to her death. She was the author 
of two noticeable works—‘ Summer on the Lakes,’ 
and ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century ;’ be- 
sides numerous shorter articles, the best of which 
were collected by Putnam, in 1846, under the 
title of “Papers on Literature and Art.” 

The Hon. Thomas Ewing (lateSecretary of the 
Interior) has been appointed, by the Governor of 
the State of Ohio, to be Senator of the United 
States (until an alection is made by the Legis- 
lature of that State) to succeed Mr. Corwin, re- 
signed. 





Weare pained to hear that a telegraphic des- 
patch was received just before the adjournment of 
the House yesterday, by Mr. Winthrop, announ- 
cing the death of the Hon. Daniel P. King, Repre- 
sentative in Congres@from the Second Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts. He died at his 
residence in Danvers, on Thursday afternoon, 
where he happened to be on a visit to his family, 
having left this city in good health but a few 
days ago. 

Mr. King has ably represented his district in 
Congress for many years, and was highly esteem. 
ed by all who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance.— National Intelligencer. 





NOTICE. 


“A regular meeting of the Washington Society for Free 
Debates will be held at Temperance Hall, on Friday even- 
ing, August 2d, at 8 o’clock. Subject for discussion, “Can 
any act of Congress justify an attempt to dissolve the 
Union?” The public are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order: JOHN M. McCALLA, President. 
H. G. MeCUTCHEN, Secretary 


TO PERSONS DESIROUS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Young men, and youths even down to fourteen years of 
age, of a faircommen school education, and who can write a 
tolerably good hand, residing in any part of the United 
States, will, by addressing a letter (post-paid) to“ Box No. 
3,069, New York Post Office,” receive information of a mode 
in which they can be employed with pecuniary profit to 
themselves for a few weeks, or, in case of success, perma- 
nently, while at the same time they will aid an extensive 
plan for the improvement of education throughout the 
country. Editors friendly to education will please copy 
this notice—New York Tribune. 














OAK HALL, BOSTON. 


The largest stock of Children’s Clothing to be found in 
New England is kept by George W. Simmons. Those go- 
ing to the City of Notions should make it a point to visit 
his elegant sales room, and make their purchases. 








iy FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals 


EPLY to Rémarks of Key. Moses Stuart on Hon. John 
Jay, and an Examination of his Scriptural Exercises, 
contained in his recent pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Conscience and 
the Constitution.” By William Jay. An octavo pamphlet 
in aneat cover. Price 6cents For sale by 
Aug. 1. WM. HARNED, 61 John street, N. York. 


CINCINNATI NATIONAL ERA AGENCY, 
No. 239 Main street, a few doors below 6th, west side. 


beens Nationa] Era is delivered by a carrier in any part of 
the city at $280 a year, free of postuge. Those who 
prefer it can be supplied by the month, at 25 cents per 
month. Single copies can also be had. Price by mail, $2 
per year. 

Subscriptions also received for the Friend of Youth, edited 
by Mrs. M. L. woe pe of postage, delivered in any part 
of the city, at 75 cen year, or 50 cents by mail. 

Subscriptions and adver'isements received, and any busi- 
ness connected with these papers attended to, by 

JOHN KIRMAN, 
S. N. PETRCE, 














Aug. |. Agents for National Bra. 
PHYSO-MEDICAL COLLEGE, CINCINNATI, 0. 
FACULTY. Tickets. 
A Curtis, M. D., Professor of Institutes or Princi- 
plesof Medicine - - - - - - = $1200 
J. Courtney, M. D., Protessor of Practical Medi- 
cine and Obstetrics = - - - . : - 1200 
E. H. Stockwell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 


a tO ee eC ee ee ee 
E. M. Parritt, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 


Medical Jurispradence - - - ~ - - 20 
J. Brown, M. D., Professor of Botany, Materia 

Medica, Pharmacy, and Therapeutics - - - 20 
J. A. Powers, M. D., Professor of Surgery - 12 00 


E. H. Stockwell, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 5 00 
J. BROWN, Dean. 


Winter Session or 1850 


Will commence on the first Monday of November, and con- 
tinue seventeen weeks, (the last week devoted to the candi- 
dates for graduation.) The expense of tickets, $72; matri- 
pega $3; graduation, $20. Board, from $2 to $3 per 
week. 


One hundred dollars, in advance, will secure a certificate 
that will entitle the purchaser (or his assignee) to as many 
courses of lectures as he may require for graduation; or it 
will entitle the subscriber to a share in the College ground 
and buildings. Aug. |1—Im 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


wohl OF No. 325.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1. Recent Arctic Expeditions. — United Service Maga- 
zime. 

2. Acoustics for the Houses of Parliament.—s; y 

3. Letters from Jamaica.—New York Donitig haa. 

4. The Spanish Beanty.— Bentley's Miscellany. 

5. Episodes of Insect Uife—Zclectic Review. 

6. Deborah’s Diary, Part IV.—Sharpe’s Magazine, 

7. Phantasies of Walpurgis Night.— Z: 

8. Our Old Dressmaker — Chambers’s Journal, 

9. An Ideal Woman.— Ladies’ Companion, 

10, The Great Salt Late.— Nationa’ Intelligencer. 

lL. Does Nature Provide a C t— Rochester Adver- 











tiser. 
WasHinoton, December27 ,1846. 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
, Which abound in Europe and in this , this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. It in- 
deed the exposition only of the current Sheeaane of the 
; but this, by its immence extent and 


comprehension, includes Seeenase re ind in 
the utmostexpansion of the jouientage. eed x 
J. Q. ADAMS. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 


& For SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-ahalfetveet and Penns) Ivania avenue, Washing- 








FERDINAND MOULTON, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


the several courts in the District, and 
Woes of claims against Govern- 


Office, corner of E and Seventh streets, opposite the Gen- 
oral Post Omeditor of National Era, and Members of Con- 


from Maryland, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
‘ew Hampshire. July 18, 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
spRECH OF THOMAS H. BENTON, OF MISSOURI, 


THE COMPROMISE BILL. 











pelivered in the Senate of the United States, July 15, 1850. 


Mr. BENTON offered the following amend- 

ment to the bill: ie 

“ ” 1) 
eerie oat of Propoettion rat at the potat oa the Kio 
del Norte, commonly called El Paso, and running up that 
river twenty miles, measured by a straight line thereon, 
and thence castwardly t» a point where the 100th degree of 
west longitude crosses Red river, being the s uthwest angle, 
in the line designated between the United States and Mex- 
ico, and the same angle in the line of the territory set apart 
for the Indians by the United States,’ and insert after the 
said word “ beginning” these words: “at the point in the 
middle of the deepest channel in the Rio Grande del Norte, 
where the same ia crossed by the 102d degree of longitude 
west from the meridian of Greenwich ; thence north, along 
that longitude, to the 34th degree of north latitude; thence 
eastwardly to the point at which the 100th degree of west 
longitude crosses the Red river. 

The amendment being stated by the Chair, 

Mr. BENTON said: The motion is to strike 
out and insert—to strike out the committee’s pro- 
posed line for the western boundary of Texas, 
and to insert a different one in place of it. The 
committce’s line begins twenty miles, on a straight 
line, above El Paso, and runs northeastwardly 
to the point at which the Red river is crossed by 
the one hundredth degree of west longitude. The 
line I propose begins in the middle of the channel 
of the Rio Grande del Norte, where it is crossed 
by the one hundred and second degree of west 
longitude, about three hundred miles, on a straight 
line, below El Paso, and runs north with that lon- 
gitude to the thirty-fourth parallel of north lati- 
tude, where it strikes the committee’s line; and 
thence, with that line, to its termination at the 
intersection of the.Red river by the one hun- 
dredth degree of west longitude. These are the 
two lines, and the difference between them is a 
difference of seventy thousand square miles cut 
off from New Mexico and given to Texas. 

My objections to the committee’s proposed line 
were stated in a former speech, and nothing which 
was then said will be repeated now. The point 
of those objections was, that that line was a dis- 
memberment of New Mexico, cutting off seventy 
thousand square miles of its territory, and giving 
it to Texas. My reasons for the line 1 propose 
were also stated in the same speech, and will not 
be repeated now. Their point was, that a line 
along the one hundred and second degree of west 
longitude would be the proper boundary between 
New Mexico and Texas—the one that would con- 
form to the actual possessions of both countries, 
to their civil and geographical divisions. With- 
out repeating arguments formerly used, my de- 
sign is to rise higher, and establish the same points 
by new and closer evidence, drawn, as the rheto- 
ricians express it, ex visceribus cause—from the 
bowels of the case—that is to say, from the bill 
and report of the committee itself, and from the 
authentic map of the State of Texas. 

I begin with the committee’s bill, and show from 
it that a cession of a part of New Mexico to Texas, 
and not the ascertainment of the true line be- 
tween them, was the object of the committee; and 
that in fact they make a cession of one-half of 
New Mexico to Texas, and then accept a cession 
of the other half from her, and then propose to 
pay her a large sum of money besides. Here is 
the ceding clause in the committee’s bill: 

* Second. The United States cede to the State of Texas 
all right, claim, and title, which they have to any territory 
lying south of the line aforesaid. And the said State of 
Texas oedes to the United States any right, claim, and title, 
which it has to any territory lying north of the said line.” 

These are the words of the committee’s bill—a 
cession—a mutual cession of territory from each 
to the other, and in terms which imply title in 
each. The United States cede to Texas all the 
territory that lies south of the committee’s line; 
Texas cedes to the United States all the territory 
that lies north of it. It is the act of two owners 
acting independently of each other, and making 
an exchange of land, and in terms which imply an 
equality of title in the respective cessions. Upon 
the words of this clause, then, this transfer to 
Texas isa cession from the United States, and 
conveys to Texas the right, title, aud claim, of the 
United States to all the territory ceded. Another 
part of the bill is equally gxplicit in treating this 
transfer as acession. The sixth clause is in these 
words: 

“ Sizth. lf the said State of Texas shall refuse or dec’ine 
to aseede to the preceding articles, they shall become null 
and void, and the United States shall be remitted back to 
all their territorial rights, in the same state and condition 
as if these articles of compact had never been tendered to 
the acceptance of the State of Texas ”’ 

This is confirmation, both of the cession and of 
the title of the United States. It makes a provi- 
sion for resuming the title of the United States 
if the exchange is not agreed to by Texas. It 
remits the title—sends it back—to the United 
States if Texas does not accept! and, to give more 
emphatic meaning to this remission, as a return 
to its former owner, the expletive “back” is su- 
peradded—-a redundancy of phrase which could 
only be justified hy the extreme desire of saving 
the title of the United States if the committee 
cannot succeed in giving it away. 

The report of the committee, in explanation 
and support of their bil], fully accords with these 
two clauses of the bill itself. It treats the line 
they propose as making a cession of United States 
territory to Texas, and carefally reclaims the 
title, if the cession is not accepted. Thus: 

“If this boundary be assented to by Texas, she will be 
quieted to that extent in her title. And some may suppose 
that, in eonsideration of this concession by the United States, 
she might, without any other equivalent, relinquish any 
claim she has beyond the proposed boundary: that is, any 
claim to any part of New Mezico. But, under the influence 
of a sentiment of justice and great liberality, the bill pro- 
poses to Texas, fcr her relinquishment of any such claim, a 
large pecuniary equivalent.” 

And again: 

“it cannot be anticipated that Texas will decline to ac- 
cede to these liberal propositions ; but if she should, it is to 
be distinctly understood that the title of the United States 
to any territory acquired from Merico east of the Rio 
Grande, will remain unimpaired, and in the same condition 
as if the p Is of adjust ¢ now offered bad never been 
made.” 

Here are two distinct confirmations of the 
meaning expressed in the committee’s hill, and 
shows that the import of the words employed by 
them was.duly and cautiously considered. “Con- 
cession” is the term they apply to it, which is the 
equivalent of cession, which is itself equivalent to 
the word grant. ‘“ Unimpaired” is to be the state 
of the United States title, if the concession is not 
accepted by Texas; and, as an acquisition from 
Texas, the remaining part of New Mexico is pro- 
posed to be held. The words all imply cession 
and acquisition ; and in that, the bill and report 
are right. It is a cession of seventy thousand 
square miles of New Mexico to Texas for nothing! 
with a proposal to purchase the remaining part of 
New Mexico from her at a greater price! The 
whole crowned by a bungling salvo to save our 
title “unimpaired,” if Texas cannot be induced 
to accept these fine terms—terms which give her 
both our land and our money. Thus, the report 
_— with the bill, and sustains my proposi- 

on. » 

I now proceed to other evidence. 

Here is a map! the title, contents, date, and 
verification of which are vital to this inquiry. It 
is entitled, A Mar or tue State or Texas, sy 
Corpova; and it declares itself to be compiled 
from the records of the General Land Office of the 
State, and is dated in the spring of 1848, and 
oreo to give every county, every town, land 

istrict, river, and stream, in the State; and is 
verified by the signatures of the Senators and 
PX beacannyy of the State in Congress, by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, and the 
attegtation of the Governor, and of the S 
of State.::.It must be assumed to be an authentic 
wiap'of the State, such as it was at the time of 
its compilation—spring of 1848—and will not be 
questioned by Texas, and is the sole evidence for 
which the United States will have occasion in 
maintaining the possession of all New Mexico 
until, the question of title shall be competently 
disposed of. It shows the possession of Texas as 
it '#todd at the time that the United States acquired 
New Mexico. It is the map of possession—the 
map of the State as —at that identical 
oment, vital to this question; it extends from 

@ Sabine to 102° of west longitude. And here 
is a reduced map in the corner of the on 
embracing the country from the Mississippi river 
to the Pacific: ocean, and showing the whole ex- 
tent of the claim of Texas. I will explain the re- 
duced map first. Here it is, (holding it up) The 
blue color represents the whole claim of Te 
extending to the head of the Del Norte, an 
thence to north latitude 42°, where it corners 
with Oregon and California, having “Santa Fe 
county” written upon ‘it, near ‘San Miguel—the 
place where the Texan expedition was taken 
prisoner in the.year 1841. > small red and 
yellow equares.in the eastern part. of this little 
map represent the counties, land districts, and 
the colonial land grantsin Texas; and they show 
cupanetal iain etn which I pro- 
moot limit to which any lied ‘exas—was the ut- 
county then | 





| taal cession—an exchange 


o delineated upon it every county in the State 
ae ; and we cordially recommen 

desires correct Los hical knowl- 

‘o persons desirous of visiting Texas 


Signed: Thomas J. Rusk, Sam. Houston, Da- 
vid S. Kaufman, S. P. Pilsbury.] 

2. “1 do hereby certify, that this map has been compiled 
from the records of the General Land Office, by Robert 
Creuzbawr, and that it is the most correct representation of 
the State which I have seen,’or which has come within my 
knowledge. The meanders of the rivers are all correctly 
Tepresented, being made from actual surveys.” 

[Signed by Thomas W. Ward, ut Austin, July 
4, 1848,] 

3. “ The undersigned, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office of the State of Texas, has no hesitancy in declar- 
ing it as his firm conviction, that this map is a very correct 
representation of the State, representing all returns up to 
date, having been compiled with great care from the records 
of the General Lard Office by the draughtsman, Robert 
Creuzbawr.” 3 

[Signed July 4, 1848: George W. Smith.] 

4. “ St.te of Texas: whan that George W. Ward was 
Commissi.. or of the General Land Offize from the 5th day 
of Januay:,, 1841, to the 20th day of March, 1848; and also 
that Gerrge W..Smith is now and has been Commissioner as 
aforesaid since the 20th day of March last. In testimony 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
the State, at Austin, the 7th day of July 1848, and of the 
independence of Texas the thirteenth year.” 

[Signed, George T. Wood: countersigned by 
the Secretary of State, W. D. Miller.] 

This is the authentication of the map, and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more fall and satisfactory. 
The dates of the certificates are also most essen- 
tial; for they show the map to have been com- 
piled as late as the spring of 1848, the very date 
of the treaty with the Republic of Mexico, as if 
compiled for the exact purpose of showing the 
United States the extent of the Texan possession 
on the day she became interested in the question, 
by becoming the owner of the territory contigu- 
ous to Texas. Hereisthisauthenticmap. Look 
at it—(holding it up.) It is large enough to be 
seen across the Chamber, and shows objects with 
sufficient distinctness to be discerned by all. Its 
western limit is the longitude of 102! the very 
limit [ propose, as if 1 had made the map myself 
to suit my bill. Here is the longitude of 102 
constituting the western limit of the map, running 
through the centre of the Staked Plain, leaving 
every county, every town, and every land district, 
and every stream and river of Texas, with all 
their head springs and sources to theeast, leaving 
the whole course of the Puerco and its valley to 
the west, and striking the Del Norte just below 
the mouth of the Puerco, and three hundred miles 
on a straight line below El Paso. Behold it! 
Here is 102 cutting the long blank space marked 
El Llano Estacado, the Staked Plain; and here 
are all the breaks in the eastern declivity of that 
long, broad, and sterile table land, from which 
issue the thousand little streams which, taking 
their course towards the rising sun, and gather- 
ing themselves into large channels, give birth to 
all the beautiful rivers of Texas—the Colorado, 
the Brasos, (Los Brasos de Dios, the Arms of 
God,) the Nueces, and the southern forks of the 
Red river. There they all are! Everything 
that is Texan by nature or by law! Rivers, 
towns, counties, all to the east of 102, and all 
separated from New Mexico by the high desert 
plain which marks the structure of the conniry, 
and divides systems of rivers and of lands from 
each other. 

This is the line which I propose, and upon the 
adoption of which the sense of the Senate will 
betaken. It is entirely different from that of the 
committee, and makes a difference of 70,000 
square miles to the United States territory 
in New Mexico, according to its adoption or re- 
jection. 

I have diligently studied the report of the com- 
mittee to find out the principle on which they 
could take a line beginning above El Paso to di- 
vide the territories of New Mexico and Texas— 
a line which, conforming to neither claim, fal- 
sifies both! and which, contradicting history, ge- 
ography, and law, invalidates itself! I have been 
greatly at a loss to discover the principle on which 
such an anomalous line could be based ; and sup- 
pose I have found it, so far as it can be found, in 
the paragraph of the committee’s report, which 
I will read. This is it : 

“ The committee beg leave next to report on the subject 
of the northern and western boundary of Texas. On that 
question a great diversity of opinion bas prevailed. Accord- 
ing to one view of it, the western limit of Texas was the 
Nueces ; acceording to another, it extended to the Rio 
Grande, and stretched from its mouth to its source. A ma- 
jority of the committee, paving come to the conclusion of 
recommending an amicable adjus ment of the boundary 
with Texas, abstain from expressing any opinion as to 
the true and legitimate western and northern boundary of 
that State. The terms proposed for such an adjustment 
are contained in the bill herewith repor.ed, and they are, 
with inconsiderable variation, the same as that reported by 
the Committee on Territories. 

“ According to these terms, it is proposed to Texas that 
her boundary be récogrised to the Rio Grande, and up that 
river to the point commonly called El Puso, and running 
thenee up that river twenty miles, measured thereon by a 
straight line, and thence esstwardly toa point where the 
hundredth degree of west longitude crosses Red river ; being 
the southwes. angle in the line designated between the 
United States and Mexico, and the same angle in the 
line of the territory set apart for the Indians by the United 
States.” 

This is it! and a pretty light it is to guide the 
Congress of the United States—a great diversity 
of opinion among the people, and no opinion at 
all in the committee. Some think the Nueces the 
true and legitimate western boundary : some think 
it extends to the Rio Grande. The committee 
think neither one nor the other, nor anything 
else ; but, having come to the conclusion to recom- 
mend an amicable adjustment, they abstain from 
expressing any opinion as to the true and legiti- 
mate western boundary of Texas! and then, 
without any regard to what is either true or legit- 
imate, they cut New Mexico in two, and give 
half of her to Texas. If the committee had 
studied the question of boundary, and expressed 
an opinion, and then made their line conformable 
to it, their recommendation might have been en- 
titled to great weight. But they do no such thing. 
They do not study the question. They expressly 
abstain from it. They neither give an opinion 
of their own nor adopt that of anybody else. 
They neither take the Nueces, as they say some 
believe, nor the Rio Grande, as they say others 
believe ; nor name any line which they themselves 
believe ; but, going it blind—making a half and 
half business of it—cutting instead of untying 
the Gordian knot—they take a new course across 
ths Puercos, beginning half way up the Del 
Norte, cut New Mexico in two just below the 
hips, and give the lower half to Texas, leaving 
New Mexico to stump it about as she can, with- 
out feet or legs. 

This is called abstaining from expressing an 
opinion ; but it is certainly acting an opinion, 
and executing it also. They amputate New 
Mexico—cut her in two just below the middle— 
give half to Texas—and call that no opinion. 
Sir, there was once a dispute before a wise man 
with respect to the maternity of achild. Two dif- 
ferent women claimed to be its mother, and Solo- 
mon, puzzled with their contradictory assevera- 
tions, and not able to decide which was the true 
and legitimate mother, and abstaining from ex- 
pressing any opinion, ordered the child to be cut 
in two, and half of it to be given toeach. You 
know how it ended. The true mother would not 
have the child cut in two! andthe wise man knew 
that! and his judgment was nothing but a device 
to find out the truth by making nature speak. 

do not know whether our committee have acted on 
the policy of Solomon—Solomons though they all 
may be; nor, in fact, upon what policy or prin- 
ciple they acted. There is no point from the 
head to the mouth of the river which may not be 
taken on the same principle. Amicable adjust- 
ment is the only rule they profess, and that seems 
to be very amicable ; and, according to what they 
propose, all their amicability runs in one channel, 
and all their adjustment leans to one side. Tiey 
give seventy thousand square miles of New Mex- 
ico to Texas, and offer her $10,000,000 to accept 
it! This is amicable enough to Texas, and ad- 
justment enough to suit her! But how does it 
suit the United States and New Mexico? How 
does it suit truth and justice—that true and legit- 
imate line which the committee did not even pre- 
tend to ascertain ? 

The committee propose a consideration to be 
paid by the United States to Texas—how much 
they do not say in their bill or report, but rumor 
talks of $10,000,000. This is what the report 
says: 

“ As aconsideration for it, and considering that a portion 
of the debt of Texas was created on a pledge to her credit- 
ors of the duties on foreign imports, transferred by the 
resolution of annexation to the United States, and now re- 
ceived and receivable in their treasury, a majority of the 
committee recommend the payment of the sum of —— mil- 
lions of dollars to Texas, to be applied in the first instance 
to the extinction of that portion of her debt for the reim- 
ment of which the duties on ft imports were 
pledged as aforesaid; and the residue in such manner as 
she may direct, According to an estimate which has been 
made, there are included in the territ to which it is pro- 
posed that Texas shall relinquish her elim, embracing that 
sary of New Mexico lying east of the Rio Grande, a little 
ess than 124,933 square miles, and about 79 957,120 acres of 
land. From the proceeds of the sale of this land,the Uni- 
wiula et ee yy, be reimbureed a portion, if not the 
bed be a of what is thus proposed to be advan- 

The consideration is not named; but some 
things are named which may help to form a judg- 
ment as to what it ought to be. Let us consider 
them. In the first place, this is an affair of mu- 
of land—so much on 
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fore the name of Texas had been heard of— 
that it includes thirty towns and villages, and 
70,000 New Mexican people who admit no alle- 
giance to Texas—then it becomes a question 
whether this five hundred miles of New Mexico 
should not be deducted from the committee’s quan- 
tity‘of 124,933 square miles. I happen to be of 
that opinion; and so would deduct about 50,000 
square niles from the committee’s count. That 
would make the two cessions about equal in ex- 
tent, about equal in quantity. And now for qual- 
ity and value. How would the two cessions stand 
in that respect? Evidently the 70,000 square 
miles taken from New Mexico is worth more than 
the 75,000 ceded by Texas, It is in a better cli- 
mate, being all of it south of 34°, and part as far 
south as 291¢; while the Texan cession goes up 
to 42,in the Rocky Mountains—within thirty 
miles of the South Pass, and cornering on Oregon 
and California. It is better land. - It hascivilized 
people upon it—four or five thousand at San 
Eleazario, and two or three thousand at other 
places, Itisunencumbered with resident Indians, 
and will be ready for immediate sale and settle- 
ment, and lies in the direct track from the lower 
Mississippi to thenorthern parts of the Republic 
of Mexico, and the Gila route to California and the 
Pacific ocean. Itis the most valuable cession, 
equal in extent, better in climate and quality, and 
more desirable from position. And yet the com- 
mittee propose boot—good boot—some millions, 
That is not the rulein the horse swap. It is not 
the rule to give the best horse, and then give the 
price of the other in boot, especially when both 
horses belong to yourself. 

The committee, in their report, seem to be a lit- 
tle conscious that they were rather overdoing the 
matter in this article of compensation to Texas— 
this new mode of swapping land—giving the best 
land, and then giving boot besides. They say: 

“If this boundary be assented to by Texas, she will be 
quieted to that extent in her title. And some may suppose 
that, in consideration of this concession by the United 
States, she might, without any other equivalent, relinquish 
any claim she has beyond the proposed boundary: that is, 
any claim to any part of New Mexico. But, under the in- 
fluence of a sentiment of justice and great liberality, the 
bill proposes to Texas, fir her relinguishment of any such 
claim, a lurge p y eq lent.’ 

This is candid. Doubtless many will suppose, 
as the committee think some will, that the United 
States had given land enough without superadd- 
ing money to it. They would think so upon the 
very reasonable principle, that when a man had 
given up half his land to quiet a claim to it, that. 
he should not pay money for the other half, es- 
pecially when he believed both halves belonged 
to himself, and when he had possessed it all for 
two hundred and fifty years. It is very rea- 
sonable, in such a case, that some would suppose 
that he had done enough in giving up half. I, 
myself, would certainly be one of that some. 
But, not so the committee. They have anew rule 
to go by, unknown in trade or politics before. 
They have recourse to sentiment! and, under its 
influence, and from a feeling of great liberality, 
they will make “other equivalent” to Texas for 
relinquishing her claim to therest of New Mexico. 
This is the way it stands in the committee’s bill 
and report; and I give what they say in their own 
words, that there may be no mistake about it; 
another equivalent is what they propose. One 
might suppose that one evuiqalent was enough, 

but they propose another, so that there shall be 
both a moneyed and a landed equivalent to Texas. 
Now, I object to all this. I object to accepting a 
cession of New Mexico from Texas, first, because 
the United States has a claim to it herself, and 
has the actual possession, which is a right to pos- 
session until the claim is decided. Secondly, be- 
cause the acceptance of such a cession would ad- 
mit the title of Texas to all New Mexico east 
of the Rio Grande, and so raise questions to dis- 
turb both New Mexico and the United States. 
Thirdly, because we give more valuable territory 
than we receive, and then pay the value of what 
we receive into the bargain, and which was our own 
before. 

Sir, this is strange work. A committee un- 
dertaking to guide, ina case where they admit 
they have not looked for either truth or law— 
prescribing a line, which they admit to be neither 
true nor legitimate—abstaining from expressing an 
opinion, and yet enforcing an opinion—making a 
sacrifice, and calling it a compromise—underta- 
king to save New Mexico, and saving her by giv- 
ing away one half, and purchasing the other half. 
This is strange work, and new work, in the 
American Senate: but let us go on with it. 

T he committee propose aconsideration in money 
to Texas for accepting their line. Upon what 
principle? It is anexchangeof territory—a mu- 
tual cession—and Texas receives better than she 
gives. Is it for the remaining part of New Mex- 
ico? If so, it is unjustifiable to purchase what 
we already possess, and dangerous to rouse the 
questions to which the admission of Texan title 
to New Mexico would inevitably give rise. This 
is too serious a question to be lightly evoked. If 
the State of Texas now covers the Santa Fe 
country, as the bill and report of the committee 
admit, then the Constitution and lawsof Texas 
are in force there! and this is what the Senate 
will say if it sanctions the committee’s bill; and 
what cannot be said without rousing great ques- 
tions. 

A moneyed consideration is to be paid to Texas, 
but how much is kept a profound secret, for the 
profound reason of preventing jobbing in this 
Texas stock. In the mean time it seems to be 
known in the knowing circles, that ten millions 
is the amount to be offered ; and on that basis stock 
jobbing is rife! and three hundred per centum 
has already been the advance. The chance of 
California for admission, and of the two Territo- 
ries for Governments, rises and falls with this 
rise and fall of Texas stock. They are all in 
one cart together—California, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Texas boundary, and Texas stock ; and must 
all go through or balk together ; and all depends 
upon the Texas stock. 

The committee say, in their report, it is not to 
be anticipated that Texas will refuse to accede to 
their liberal propositions. That, I presume, will 
depend upon the amount of money with which 
that carefully-guarded blank is to be filled; and 
that is not to be filled until the last moment—un- 
til the billis on its third reading. Then the fill- 
ing is to come; and upon the quantity of it, I pre- 
sume, the vote of the State of Texas is to depend— 
both the State in its rejection, or acceptance of the 
proposed terms, and her representatives here, in 
voting for or against the bill which contains them. 
I speak of the State and of her representatives 
here, as [ would speak of my own State, and of my- 
self, under the like circumstances. Our firstduty 
is to our own State; and under the sense of that 
duty, the vote of the Texas Senators on this bill— 
this omnibus bill, in which the admission of Cali- 
fornia and Governments to the two Territories is 
mixed up with money to Texas—their vote upon 
the whole bill must depend. Money enough to 
Texas, and they go it! and all the measures are 
carried. Not money enough to Texas, and they 
halt! and all the measuresare lost. It is not only 
an enormity in itself to make the passage of the 
other great measures dependent upon the amount 
of money voted to Texas, but it leads to a vicious 
and condemnable mode of fixing that amount. 
It leads to voting the amount, not which Texas 
ought to receive, but of what will pass the bill! 
and to the contrary, what will defeat the bill. 
Thus, those intent upon the bill must vote a large 
sum to secure the Texas vote: those opposed to it 
must vote a small sum or nothing, in order to de- 
feat it. This is vicious: voting, and to be con- 
demned everywhere. A jury that should make 
up a verdict in that way would have their verdict 
set aside and themselves reprimanded. What 
should be done to us and our verdict under the 
same circumstances? For one, I confess the vice 
of my vote, and lay its blame on those who force 
me into the false position in which I am to vote. 
In a bill by herself, and for such a line as I pro- 
pose, | would vote Texas a liberal sum: in this 
connection and under these circumstances, not a 
cent. 

Mr. President, there is something overruling 
in the affairs of men, which, in the end, brings 
out things right, and establishes the dominion of 
truth and justice; and never was this overruling 
superintendence more visible than now. Here 
are measures of the most discordant kind clapped 
together in one bill, in violation of all parliament- 
ary Jaw, and to the ruin of all fair legislation, 
in order to force some measures to carry others. 
It is the most flagrant case of parliamentary im- 
propriety which the history of our legislation has 
ever presented; and, to rebuke and crush it, 
here is the highest proof its enormity which 
the wisdom of man could have devised. Votes 
are nearly balanced on this floor, for or against 
this conglomerate bill. There are two Texas 
votes on this floor, and they count four—two off 
and two on—and every one knows that these votes 
will decide the fate of the bill, and that they them- 
selves will be decided by the amount of mone 
to be voted to Texas. Sir, 1 touch a point whic 
is still ahead, and which I will not. develop now. 
When we come to the ms up of that mysteri- 
blank so carefully guarded, I may be able to dem- 
onstrate that: the effect of thig conglomeration of 
bills, and that reservation of a blank, to be filled at 
the last moment, is toopen an auction upon the floor 
of the Senate, the. votes which are to 
through the omnibus bill, with all its multifarious 
and heterogeneous contents. The filling of the 
blank may develop the fact, that: the admission of 
California, and the ent of Governments 
for two Territories, may depend upon the amount 
of money to be paid toTexas; and, if it does, it will 
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it up to public opprobrium, and make it an era 
to be recurred to, and its fate to stand as a warn- 
ing against all future conjunctions of incongruous 
measures. 

I beg my friends from Texas (Messrs. Houston 
and Rusk)—and I call no man friend without be- 
ing ready to stand for a friend when one is need- 
ed—I beg them to take what I say in the sense I 
intend it. In their place, Ishould do as they will 
do—vote for or against the bill, and all its 
measures, according to the amount of money to 
go into the blank—and with the same senti- 
ment of profound humiliation which they must 
feel. And this shows the enormity of such un- 
natural conjunctions of discordant measures. And 
here [ will use an argument but lately come to 
hand, but which ought to have its weight on this 
occasion. I allude to the new Constitution of Ken- 
tucky, and its salutary oon against the ruin- 
ous practice of “log-rolling.”” In section thirty- 
seven of article two of that instrument, there is 
this provision: eveRy BILL SHALL CONTAIN BUT ONE 
SUBJECT, AND THAT SHALL BE CLEARLY EXPLAINED 
IN THETITLE, Thigisthe sentiment of Kentucky 
on the fatal practice of tacking incongruous bills 
together. She has pointed her constitutional can- 
non against it. True, weare not bound by the pro- 
visions of her constitution ; but we are bound to 
respect the principle of morality in which it is 
founded, and of course to condemn and repudiate 
this omnibus bill, freighted with so many subjects, 
and dependent for its ge on the amount of 
money to be voted out of the public Treasury to 
the State of Texas. 

Sir, I have myself, in a bill now before the Sen- 
ate, proposed a compact with Texas for the set- 
tlement of her western boundary ; but I proposed 
no mutual cessions—no exchange of territory— 
no dismemberment of New Mexico—no purchase 
of the Santa Fe country—no giving away our 
own territory, and paying Texas to takeit. My 
proposals steer clear of all that folly and blun- 
der. This is what I proposed : 

“Art. 3. The State of Texas cedes to the United States 
all her territory exterior to the limits to which she reduces 
herself by the first article of this compact.” 

And the limits then proposed by me for her re- 
duction were the same as now proposed—102° of 
west longitude, and 34 of north latitude. This 
is all the cession that my bill proposed—a cession 
from Texas only—and not of all the territory 
but of all her territory exterior to her reduced 
limits. This avoided the consequences of a cession 
from her of the whole country, including New 
Mexico asa partof Texas. It avoided the con- 
sequence of holding the Santa Fe country as 
a purchase from Texas. It avoided the conse- 
quenee of admitting all that country to have been 
a part of the State of Texas. It avoided all the 
serious and disturbing consequences in which the 
committee’s bill would involve us. For such a 
line as I proposed to Texas, ceding no territory 
to her, accepting no title to New Mexico from 
her, leaving New Mexico intact, and conforming 
to ancient title and present actual possession, I 
would vote fifteen millions of dollars: for such a 
line as the committee propose, not a copper. 

The committee can find no excuse in my offer 
for theirs. And here | address myself most es- 
pecially to that member of the committee (Mr. 
Cooper, of Pennsylvania) who seems to have be- 
come its organ at this point; and I say tohim, and 
through him to the committee, there is nothing in 
the one to justify the other. The two offers are 
as different as the two extracts from that sarsapa- 
rilla root—“ Heaven wide apart, and infinitely dis- 
similar, and not alike in any two particulars, and hav- 
ing no two qualities in common.” One begins twen- 
ty miles in a straight line above El Paso—the 
other three hundred milesin a straight line below 
it. One is latitudinal—the other longitudinal. 
One runs east—the other north. One cuts New 
Mexico in two—the other goes round her. One 
cedes seventy thousand square miles of New Mex- 
co to Texas—the other cedes nothing to her. One 
accepts the remainder of New Mexico as a cession 
from Texas—the other holds her as a cession from 
the Republic of Mexico. One conforms to the 
ancient title, present possession, and geographical 
affinities—the other violates a}] these conditions. 
One raises the slave question, and in its double 
aspect of actual extension of slavery into one half 
of New Mexico, and its implied legal existence in 
the other half—the other avoids both these ques- 
tions by leaving both New Mexico and Texasjust 
as they are One admits the Texan laws and 
Constitutjon to be in force in all New Mexico 
east of the Rio Grande—the other asserts the 
Mexican law to be in force there. These are 
some of the points of difference between my offer 
and the committee’s, and which I will thank the 
Senafor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cooper) to recol- 
lect the next time he speaks on the subject, and 
credit the differences on the right side of the 
account. But there is another differenee, and 
of another kind, between the two offers, and 
which may be fully developed when we come 
to the work of filling up that coy and sen- 
sitive blank, upon which the committee are 
so dumb, and the knowing ones so knowing. My 
offer affects no other bill, or measure. It isina 
bill by itself. It isa Texas bill, and confined 
to Texas. The money it proposes carries no in- 
fluence, good or bad, to any other measure—has 
no effect on the life or death of California, or the 
two Territories. It carries no votes, for or against 
them—excites no stock-jobbing interest, for or 
against them. It isaparliamentary bill, confined 
to its own subject, unmixed with any question, 
claiming decision on its own merits alone, and 
leaving all other bills to be decided, in like man- 
ner, upon their own merits. This is a particular 
difference between the committee’s bill and mine, 
in addition to all the other differences betwen them, 
and which, at the proper time, I shall more fully 
develop; and, in the mean time, must remind the 
Sennator from Pennsylvania not to overlook these 
differences when he comes again to fortify his in- 
tended vote for sacrificing New Mexico, by a ref- 
erence to my bill for saving her. 

The committee, as a justification for ceding the 
one half of New Mexico to Texas, and then pur- 
chasing the other half from her, argue that it is the 
only way to prevent Texas from swallowing her 
allup. This wasa great mistake in law, and a 
further mistake in fact, in supposing that the 
President—the then President, General Taylor— 
would not do his duty, There were three ways 
to save New Mexico without giving up any part 
of her to Texas. First, for the United States to 
occupy her as she was on the day of her cession 
by the Republic of Mexico; secondly, by a suit 
in the Supreme Court ; thirdly, by offering a fair 
compact, based upon the true boundary. By 
either of these three ways New Mexico could be 
saved ; and the late President, in a message before 
his death, let us know that he would do his duty, 
and maintain the possession until the question of 
title should be decided by the competent author- 
ity. This is his message: 

“T have already, in a former message. referred to the fact 
that the boundary between Texas and New Mexico is dis- 
pated. I have now to state that information has been re- 
cently received that a cer ain Robert S. Neighb_rs, styling 
himself commissioner of the State of Texas, has proceeded 
to Santa Fe with the view of organizing counties in that 
district, under the authority of Texas. While I bave no 
power to decide the question of boundary, and no desire to 
interfere with it as a question of title, I have to observe that 
the pos+ession of the territory into which it appears that 
Mr. Neighbors has thus gone, was actually acquired by the 
United States from Mexico, and has since been held by the 
United States. and, in my opinion, ought so to remain until 
the question of boundary shall have been determined by 
some competent authority. Meanwhile, I think there is no 
reason for serionsly apprehending that Texas will practi- 
cally interfere with the possession of the United States.” 

This is the message of the late President, and 
it is the law and the prophets, brief and simple, 
but true and wise, and putting to flight the main 
argument for the dismemberment of New Mexico. 
He tells you that he will maintain the possession, 
such as it was when the United States received it, 
until the question of boundary should be decided 
by the competent ‘authorities. This is enough 
for us. Weare in possession, and have only to 
retain it. These were the resolves of the late 
President, and there is no dispute abowt them. 
He spoke for himself, and his words will stand, 
& monument to his memory—a monument to his 
judgment to see the right, and to hia firmness in 
maintaining it. It was his last message, and the 
symbol of his character—brief, plain, honest, 
wise, firm, and to the point. It was worthy to be 
the last m of General Taylor! and will go 
into the heads and hearts of the people, and will 
remain on the memory of his country longer than 
pe words can remain upon stone or brass. | 

make no allusion to the present President. It 
would be unparliameatary and indecorous to 
do so. He has sent us no me . But we 
are bound to believe that he will do his duty, as 
he understands it, and at all events we have no 
right to act upon a contrary supposition—to sup- 
pose that the President will not maintain the at- 
titude of his predecessor, and thereby make it 
rag for Congress to do something in his 
place. 

Mr. F relidens, we are a government of divided 
legislative, executive, and judicial—and 
no one department has a right to assume that an- 
other department will not do its duty, and there- 
upon assume those duties itself, or do something 
that it ought not to do, on the nN chee ed that 
the other departments will do nothing. Such as- 
sumptions and interferences are the bane of all 
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him in the full execution of all his constitutional 
duties when I believe him to be right. 

The late President, in that same message, in- 
formed Co that he saw no reason to appre- 
hend that Texas would practically interfere with 
the possession of the United States. The ex- 
pression was honorable to him. It was as much as 
to say that he did not believe that Texas would 
commit a breach of law and order, and set an ex- 
ample of violence and bloodshed in the assertion 
of a contested claim. I do not know whether cir- 
cumstances had occurred toinduce him to qualify 
that opinion, but I join him init; and if, unfortu- 
nately, it should turn out to bea mistake, and Texas 
troops should be marched upon New Mexico, | 
have my future course to find in my past conduct, 
and to do by the Texas authorities what I did by 
the Missouri authorities, in a similar case, a few 
years ago. And here [ touch a point which I 
have never made public in relation to my own 
conduct, and that of my then colleagues, in the 
boundary dispute between the State of Missouri 
and the Territory of lowa. Everybody knows of 
the dispute, and how the two Governors levied 
troops, marched battalions, and prepared to fight 
battles; but no one knows how these warlike 
preparations were stopped. I will tell you how it 
was done. Whenthe Missouri delegation here 
heard that their Governor was marching troops 
upon Iowa, they got together, consulted on the 
case, and addressed a private letter to the Gov- 
ernor to let him know that they could not sup- 
port him in such a movement, and recommending 
the cessation of military, and the commencement 
of judicial proceedings. The advice, or some- 
thing else, prevailed ; military operations stopped, 
judicial proceedings began, Missouri lost the 
land, but gained the honor of submitting to the 
laws of the land. 

Dr. Linn, whose brother and nephew sit on my 
left, [Mr. Donce, of Wisconsin, and Mr. Dongs, 
of Iowa,| was then my colleague in the Senate, 
Ex-Governor Miller, and Mr. Edwards, our col- 
leagues in the House of Repres€ntatives. We 
were friends together. We united in the letter; 
and, satisfied with its effect, never told what we 
had done; nor should I now tell it, except to give 
the example of Missouri in a case similar to that 
of Texas, and to show in my past conduct what 
may be my future conduct if troops are marched 
upon New Mexico. The Senator from Iowa, 
nephew of Dr. Linn, [Mr. Aveustus Dopee,] 
was then a Delegate trom lowa, and knew all 
about our conduct, except the letter. I am for 
law, and order, and the support of the constituted 
authorities—for doing my own duty, in my own 
sphere, and leaving it to the Executive and the 
Judiciary to do theirs in their spheres. 

[ return to my motion—the motion to strike 
out the committee’s line, which begins twenty 
miles above El Paso, and to insert the one which 
I propose, and which begins three hundred miles 
below that point. If the line I propose is adopted, 
we shall save all New Mexico, get the surplus 
territory to which Texas has a rightful claim, 
and have a justifiable cause for paying her a good 
sum of money. If the committee’s line is adopted, 
there will be no justification for paying Texas a 
cent; and upon the question of these two lines, 
naked and apart from all other questions, I now 
wish the vote of the Senate; and ask the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 








BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Edited and published by Dr. J. R. Buchanan, Professor of 
Physiology and Institutes of Medicine in the Eclectic Med- 
ical Institute* of Cincinnati. 


HIS Journal is devoted to the entire science of man, and 
especially to recent and wonderful discoveries in Phre- 
nology, Physiology, Psychology, and other anthropological 
sciences. Vol. I, terminating in June, 1850, compriees 620 
pages, and eight engravings—price $2. Vol. [1, crmmencing 
in July, will be published in monthly numbers of 32 pages, 
at $l per annum, in advance. The editor of this Journal is 
the original discoverer of the impressibility of the brain, 
and of many of its fanctions undiscovered by Gall or Spnrz- 
heim. His lectures in the Institute elicited from his class 
the following expression: 

“While therefore we gratefally accord distinguished 
honor to the labors of Gall and his coadjutors, we do at the 
same time regard the contributions which have been made 
to Anthropology by Dr. Buchanan as far exceeding those of 
his predecessors.’’ 

any similar statements, from classes and committees of 
investigation, might be adduced. The readers of the Jour- 
nal speak of its contents in enthusiastic language, and the 
venerable Professor Caldwe'l, the father of Phrenology in 
America, as well as its most distinguished and learned 
champion, says of the Journal: 

‘The knowledge your Journal contains is of an elevated, 
rare, and refined order, and a valuable character. At pres- 
ent, however, you are in advance of the age.’’ 

Specimen numbers of the Journal will be sent gratuitous- 
ly, by addressing the editor, post paid. 


* The Eclectic Medical Institute is the principal Medical 
College of Cincinnati, and is one of the seven leading meci- 
eal schools of America. Its instruction is remarkable for 
its liberal and comprehensive scope. July 18. 





BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman's Drug Store. 

Ta citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eie- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 
and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great sucess embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteet inches. 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
types. 

" ictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 3i—ly 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
[LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellos 
at Law,Colambus,Obio. Office in Platt’s newbuild- 

ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Wasiness connected with the profession, ofall kinds,punc. 
tnally attended to. 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W, LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
LP worry in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory noter 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittancee 
romptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of cOTIONG per cent. 
COLLEC IONS 





Jan. 28. 





Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 


favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. 
Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
0<F~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
‘Nov. 15—tf 





LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


Lari. arely to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati,O. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Curnbill 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 3 Cornhill. Boston. 


a ENGLISH FREE LABOR PRINTS, 

A LARGE assortment, just received by GEORGE W 
TAYLOR, northwest corner of Fifth and Cherry 

streets, Philudelphia. 

N.B. This establishment is devoted to the products of 
compensated labor, and a large variety of Dry Goods and 
Groceries are here provided for those who really wish to be 
non-slaveholders. 6th mo. 12th—Imo. 


G, W. SEATON, 
A EY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, will give prompt attention to all business 
intrusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties. 
Youngstown, Mahoning Co., O. May 9—ly 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 
\ \ THOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &e. 
J. P. WHELAN, 
May 23—ly ‘ 














A. WOOD. 


THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
No. 136 Greenwicn Street, New York. 


HE proprietors beg to call the attention of connoisseurs 

in tea, and the heads of families, to the choice and rare 

selection of Teas imported by them, hitherto unknown 

in this country, which by their fragrafice and delicacy, com- 

bined with virgin purity and strength, produce an infusion 
of surpassing richness and flavor. 


The Teas offered are the following : 


The Jeddo Bloom,a Black Tea,at- - + $100 perIb. 
The Niphon, do. do. - 75 do. 
The Diari, do, do. : 50 do. 
The Osacca, a Green Tea, at - - 1.00 do. 
The Too tsiaa, do. do. - e 75 do. 
The Ticki-taiaa,do. do. © EL TS > BO des 
The Ud fi Mixture, a compound of the most 
rare and choice Teas grown on the fertile 
and genial soilof Assam ~- ~ - - 1.00 do. 

With a view to encourage the introduction of these match- 
less Teas, it is the intention of the proprietors to distribute 
by lot, among the purchasers, a quantity of Teas equal to 
the FIRST YEAR'S PROFITS on the sales effected. 
Each purchaser will receive, enclosed in the package, anum- 
= certificate, entitling him to one chance in the Distri- 

ution ! 

For every fifty cents laid out, and on the receipts amount 
ing to $20,000, the undermentioned parcels of Tea, to the 
value of ten per cent, or $2,000, will be given away as bo- 
nuses, according to the following scale: 





Lb 
5 Prizes of 50 Ibs. of Tea each, at $1 per Ib. 
20 do 2% do. do, do. 


5 


425 Prizes in all. 


Those persons who prefer lower-priced Teas can receive 
their prizes in proportion, or they will be re purchased for 
cash, at a reduction of 10 per cent. 

i Country ! ts required. A 


Agen lications to be ad- 
dressed; post paid, to the Company’s 
sune 6—3m 


» a8 above. 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 


B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
Vi. Sethe National moaytnereamlons Gunster 
tisementg and subscri 


‘vy eh, 








ey of duty on | Tribune 














DR. CHARLES MUNDE’S WATER CURE ES- 
TABLISHMENT, 


At Northampton, Massachusetts. 


HIS Establishment is situated at Bensonville, on the 
west bank of Miil river, twéand a half miles from the 
Northampton Railroad Depot, seven hours’ ride from New 
York, about five from Boston, and five from Albany, in one 
of the pleasantest valleys of New England, surrounded with 
wood grown hills, with shady walks, and abundant}y sup- 
lied with the purest, softest, and coldest granite water 
The air is pure and healthy, and the climate mild and agree- 
able. The new and spacious buildings offer all the conven 
iences for water-cure purposes, such as large plunge baths, 
douches, and airy lodging rooms for about fifty patients, sep 
arate for either sex, a gymnasium, piano, &c. The Doctor 
being the earliest disciple of Priessnitz now living, and hav- 
ing an experieuce of more than fifteen years of his own, (his 
writings on Water Cure being in the hands of every Kuro 
pean hydropath,) hopes to resp d toanyr ble expect- 
ations from the Water Cure system, made on the part of 
those sufferers who mfiy confide themselves to him He, as 
well as his wife and family, will exert themselves to insure 
to their patients every comfort compatib.e with the chief 
purpose of their residence in the establishment 

Terms—For board and treatment, $10 per week. Ladies 
and ventlemen accompanying a 5 per week. 

July 25—1m CHAKLES MUNDE, M.D. 

GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 
ies Establishment, having been completely refitted 
this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters. 
It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 
Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 

It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam- 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Perscns withing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them kept in vur stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 

Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., Aprf, 1850. 

April 25—3m 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 


A mens above Establishment, having been put in fine order, 
is now commencing its third season. The succese 
which has attended it thus far gives bright hopes for the 
future, and enables the subscriber to say with confidence, to 
all who wish to make a practical application of the Hydro 
pathic or Water Cure treatment, that they can pursue it 
here under the most favorable auspices for the removal! of 
disease. The location, although in the immediate vicinity 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, is still very 
retired. A fine bowling saloon was erected the past season 
to which patients can have access for exercise and amuse 
ment. All patients will be required to furnish three com- 
forters, two large woollen blankets. two coafse cotton sheets, 
one coarse linen sheet, and six towels. 

The price tor board, medical advice, and all ordinary at 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weekly. Per- 
sons in indigent circumstances, and coming well recom- 
mended, will in some cases be taken at reduced prices, pro 
vided they are willing to take second-rate rooms. 

All commnnications must be post paid. 

. T. SEELYE, M. D., Proprietor. 

Cleveland, May, 1850.—May 30—2m 


SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HIS Institution is agreeably sitaated fm a healthy part 

of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west ot Lees- 
burg, and two miles south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the I8th of Fifth 
month,(May.) The winter term will commence on the 15th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic 
Poostaphy, History, Grammar, Composition, Book-keeping. 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alge- 
bra, Rhetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Painting 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion. 

The terms, for tuition, board,aud washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extracharges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons; and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent tothe Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 


to Purcel’s Store. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 














Dec.6. 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
In Quart Bottles. 


re purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, 
Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas, Pimples, Bues, Mercurial Dis- 
ea‘es, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Female Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, §c. 

THE RECORDS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
abounding as they do with ample testimonials tv the va'ue 
and efficacy of different medicinal agents. scarcely furnish a 
parallel with the results recorded from a multitude of living 
witnesses to the great worth of SANDS’ SARSAPARIL- 
LA. The remarkable cures of a great variety of diseases, 
effected by its timelyadministration, farnish conclusive ev- 
idence of this fact, and the experience of fourteer years has 
won for it a deserved popularity that no other preparation 
ever attained. Its extensive use throughout the world,and 
the numerous unsolicited testimonials received by the pro- 
prietors, stand as beacons and landmarks to the suffering 
aud diseased, holding forth the inviting language of encour 
agement—do not despair. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who suffered without hope, groaning day and night 
under pain and anguish, beyond the power of language to 
convey, have not only been relieved, but permanently cured 
It has been approved by the medical faculty, introduced and 
extensively used in hospitals, under the watchful eye of 
physicians, with the happiest results. The preparation be- 
ing entirely vegetable, renders its administration safe to the 
most enfeebled frame. 

The following testimonials are selected from among the 
multitude of those we are daily receiving; and for further 
confirmation, the reader is referred to the Family Recipe 
and Medical Almanac, furnished gratuitously by all our 
agents: 

New York, July 27, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN: Words can but feebly express my feeling 
in conveying the pleasing intelligence that my wife is re 
stored to perfect health by the use of your invaluable Sar 
saparilla. She was afflicted with a severe cutaneous disease, 
that covered the whole surface of the body, so that it would 
have been impossiple to touch any part that was free from 
the humor: the head, face, and hands, were covered with 
scales like those of a fish; the hair fell out in large quanti- 
ties ; and walking caused the most excruciating agonies. as 
it affected the joints moze than any other part. She saffer- 
ed also a long time from an affection of the liver, connected 
with general debility, and a prostration of the nervous sys- 
tem. Physicians, both in Europe and America, had exhaust- 
ed the usual remedies, without effecting a cure, or scarcely 
affording relief; and the best mejical skill was unavailing, 
until she happily used your Sarsaparilla. The disease was 
pronounced salt rheum, but her whole system, internally 
and externally, was altogether deranged; but so complete 
has been the cure, after using the Sarsaparilla for six 
weeks, and taking in all less than one dozen bottles, that she 
now enjoys better health than for years previous to taking 
the Sarsaparilla. 

My object in making this communication is, that all who 
have suffered as she has may know where and to whom to 
apply for relief, (and that not in vain,) as a complete cure 
will be the result. 

My wife unites with me in heartfelt thanks; and believe 
me, gentlemen, yours, sincerely. 

FERRIER NAZER, 8&2 Nassau st. 

Messrs. A. B & D. Sands. 

N.B. Fora corroboration of these facts, apply to Mr. H. 
McCune, at Messrs. Bowen & McNamee’s store, 16 William 
street. 

City and County of New York, ss. 

Perrier Nazer, being duly sworn, doth depose and say that 
the foregoing statement, to which he has subscribed his 
name is tfue and accurate, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 

Sworn and subscribed, this 27th day of July, 1849, before 
me, C. S. WOODHULL, Mayor. 

New Durham, N. J , June 30, 1849. 


GENTLEMEN: My wife suffered with a distress and burn- 
ing in her chest for many years,and my daughter was af- 
flicted from her birth with a humor in her blood. We con- 
sulted various physicians and tried numerous remedies 
without much benefit, until we heard, through Rev. Thomas 
Davis, of the great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 
On his recommendation, my wife and daughter decided on 
trying it, and soon experienced permanent benefit. My 
daughter’s skin assumed a new appearance entirely ; from 
being rougb, hard, and scaly, it became smooth and soft. 
My wife’s sufferings are almost, gone, and its use a short 
time longer, it is my firm belief, will produce a perfect cure. 

Yours, with respect, G. S. HENDRICKSON, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 

English Neighborhood. 
Bardstown, Ky., July 10, 1849. 

GgenTLeMEN: It is my duty to communicate facts in rela- 
tion to the beneficial effects of your Sarsaparilla My wife 
was afflicted with inflammation and soreness of the stomach 
of the worst character; her limbs and chest were much 
swollen; she had constant headache, and last spring was at- 
tacked severely with inflammatory rheumatism. The best 
medical aid we could obtain afforded only momentary relief; 
and while in this situation, she heard of the many remarka- 
ble cures effected by the use of Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and 
commenced its use, which produced instant relief, and less 
than six bottles entirely removed all the dropsica) swelling 
= other inflammatory symptoms, restoring her to perfect 

ealth, 

I send this statement as an act of justice, believing it to 
be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the human 
family to use Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I believe has no 
parallel in the catalogue of medicine. F 

With feelings of lasting gratitude, I remain your friend, 

SAMUEL P. HARGER. 

Messrs. Sands. 


Boston, Mass., August 31, 1849. 

Gentlemen: Last spring I was attacked with rheuma- 
tism in the lower part of my body, extending down to my 
feet ; and so severely was I affected. that | could not stand 
or move myself. I tried all the different medicines adver 
tised for this disease, among which were several kinds o' 
Sarsaparilla. but none of them did me any good, and I gave 
up all hope of being cured, when a friend advised me to try 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla. I consented, not expecting it would 
cure me; but a‘ter using twelve bottles | have the happi- 
ness of stating to you that the pain has left me. I can watk 
without any assistance, and [ am gaining in strength every 
day, which I have no doubt is owing entirely to the use of 
your Sarsaparilla. I send you this yoluntary certificate, 
that the afflicted may know what medicine to use to allevi 
ate their sufferings and effect a care. 

Yours, very truly, JOHN BANVARD, 


31 Chambers st. 
Messrs. A. B. § D. Sands, 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, April 12, 1849, 


Gentiemen: | consider it a duty due the public to make 
known the great benefit I have received from using your 
valnable Sarsaparilla. About three years since I was at- 
tacked with rheumatism in my shoulders, and also in my 
legs ; and so severe was the pain, that I was unable to sleep 
I tried all of the best medicines I could hear of, without re- 
ceiving any benefit, until throngh the advice of a friend | 
procured some of your Sarsaparilla; and after using four 
bottles, in the course of fifteen days, I found myself entirely 
well. 1 have no hesitation in saying your Sarsaparilla is 
the best medicine I ever took, and can confidently recom- 
mend it to my friends and the public. 

Your obedient servant, J. M. JESURUN. 

Messrs. Sands. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. 
SANDS, Draggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, corner 
of William, New York. Sold also by— 

— Stott & Co. and R. S. Patterson, Washington, 


Canby & Bartlett, Baltimore. F. Brown, Philadelphia. 
ze Dexter, Albany. Chs. Hienstreet, Troy. 

Seth W. Fowle, Boston. E B. Hinman, Cincinnati. 

J. B. Wilder & Co., Lovisville. May 2—eo3m 


Messrs. SAnDs. 





LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. a 
STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USE 
E PUBLICATIONS issued in the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
TaD NATIONAL BRA from Washington to 
THE NATIONAL ERA comes m 
this Agency by Exprese, and is delivered by carriers in 
avy part of the oly proper, at $2.75 a, ee of post- 
ee eaten oP YOU: TH, She og EE 
ND new ve 
Soo ~- for Youth, edited by Mrs. Baiey, and 
at Washington, also comes by Ex to this 
sede ice, ‘delivered in Boston, free of postage, 75 
cents & ; by mail, 50 centa. 
co i G. W. LIGHT & CO. 





PARKES HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 
& meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
A Rotveie Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850, 
Joseph A. Weder, M, D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician, in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 
ving mace varions improvements, this Institute is now 
prepared to receive an additional number of patients; end 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vinceny Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years paat in 
this country, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia 
cwnens he has bad many patients,) the Managers believe 
ee will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
The domestic department bein 4 
g under the ch 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doster todsrete 6. 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 
Application for admission to be made to 
SAMUEL WEBB, Secret 
Office No. 58 South Fourt idence No. 16 Log: 
equate, Philadelgnte rth street, residence No. 16 Logan 


General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 
Institute, 
The main building is three Stories high, standi 
ding back 

from the street about one hundred feet, with 4 sensicleonlar 
grass plot in front, and containg thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefally laid out with walke 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &, On the left ot the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,’ bathing, &e.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the pe the 
other two are occupied by the servants. ‘ 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

af THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of acircular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the waver 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountaia in the water works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is @ circular room, containing the douche bath, which is a 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing roam 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances ot the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un- 
derstoood by a personal examination. May 30. 


NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
BOSTON, 

AMES F. FOSTER continues to manufacture all the 

various approved TRUSSES at his new stand, No. 467 
Washington street, opposite No. 416 Washington street 
and his resid and busi being both in the same 
building, can be seen at home most of the whole of the time 
oa. es has — room and better couveniences 

usiness than any ot 2 in 
it in this city or any other. — a 

Also, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS for prolapsus 
uteri, trusses for prolapsus ani, suspensory bags, knee caps 
back boards, steeled shoes for deformed feet. Trusses re- 
paired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer oftentimes 
an well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss him- 
self for the last twenty five years, and fitted so many for 
the last twelve years, ieels confident in being able to suit 
all cases that may come to him. 

CONVEX SPIRAL TRUSSES ; Dr. Chase's trusses 
formérly sold by Ur. Leach; trusses of galvanized metal, 
that will not rust, having wooden and copper pade; Read’s 
spiral truss; Randell’s do.; Salmon’s ball and socket: 
Sherman’s patent French do.; Bateman’s do., double and 
single; Stone’s trusses. Also, TRUSSES FOR CHIL 
DREN ofall sizes. Dr. Fletcher’s truss, Marshe’s truss 
Dr. Hull’s truss, Thompson's crotchet truss, and the Sha. 
ker’s rocking trusses, may be had at this establishment. 

Also, Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that wil! 
enab e a person to converse low with ene that is hard of 
wT 

All ladies in want of abdominal supporters or trusses wi 
be waited upun by his wife, Mrs Caroline Dd. utes wae 
has had twenty years’ experience in the business. , 
JAMES F. FOSTER, 








Boston, 1850. June 6—3m 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C, PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati. 
IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 
Public. 


JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and aftirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 

Alabama Connecticut Delaware 

Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 

Missonri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 

Pennsylvania Khode Island South Carolina 

Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 

Texas Maryland 

Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
depositions. 


Office, No. 114 Main street. July 25. 





WORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, 
Formerly Solicitor of the General Land Office, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 

ONTINUES to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Courts of the District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and Virginia, to prosecuteclaims of all kinds 
against the United States, either before Congress or any of 
the Executive Departments, and to procure letters patent 
for inventions. Business confided to his care will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 
N.B. Particular attention paid to the prosecution of 
claims before the Brazilian Commission now sitting in 
Washington. 


Washington City, D. C. July 25—Im 





OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 

LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsuparilla” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sal-s circum- 
scribed to those only who bad proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears af many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore disea es, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactnred on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the length and bread:h of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better ; becanse it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor’s Sarsuparilia. The Sarsapariila root, it ia 
well known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer 
mutation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to thoge 
experienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile 
principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the reot, 
which give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 


is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapa 
rilla root are first removed, everything mpable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then every 
partic’e of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 
Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutuneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the boay. It bas not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages or 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painfal menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrnal periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tune and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, sworr- 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsione, &c. 
fs not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr,’s, 


because of one Grund Fact, that the one is Incapubleof De- 
terioration and 


Never Spoils, 
while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system ? What ! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid: What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—fiatulerce, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, livercomplaint, diarrheea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is serof 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald head, salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour, acid fluid, whieh insinuates itself between a 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender av 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations,and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. — 
Now, is it not horrible to make and se!], and infinitely 
worse to use, this pe ee ee Pa 
rmenting, Ac tomy § ° 
cooing, Sownsend H i tate 
y in have it understood that Old Dr. Jaco 
gob hey aah Original Sarsuparilla is an Imitation 
i ticn!! ¥ 
of ie tot forbia that We should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s 
article! and which sheuld bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a tain load of plaints and criminatiors from Agents 
who bave sold, and _—— who have used S. P. Town- 
) Fermenii: ‘om 2 ; 
oe We wish it pu , because it is the absolute truth, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob ewrenent 8 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimi - i 
that they are uulike in every particular, having not one si 
in common. 7" 
oe SP. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, 18 od 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of Saal 
disease than any other common, unscientific , nnpro: —_ ~< 
man—what guarantee can the public have that they ar “4 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, page on ot a 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and “oe ol - - 
ple of changes which might render them the ag 


pal 
i stead th? 
ais yn) tare upon the unfortunate, to pour balm 


ound ty, to kindle hope in the despairing 
roe wee here bloom and vigor into the crush- 
{ ‘teoken, and to banish infirmity—that OLD DR. 


SACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the opportu- 

nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, i 
reach, and to the knowledge, of all who need 1%, 

that Oy way Jearn and know, by jeyful experience, its 

Transcendent Power to Heal! 


bey” For leis "F. Oallan 2D, & WH. Gilman 








May 9, ace Ridgel ely & Co, 








